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Without obligation, we invite youtocallinaMultigraph departments of your business. Telephone our local 
man to study your present systems work and show office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
how the new developments in Multigraph duplicating tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales agencies with service 
can cut costs and speed operations in many different and supply departments in principal cities of the world. 


Multigraph 


TRAQE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Merks of Addressugraph. Multigraph Corporation 
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WHATS AHEAD 


RAILROADER'S MISTAKE 


When Robert E. Woodruff was a young 
engineer, fresh out of college, he made a 
fundamental mistake in leadership while 
handling a group of truculent-railroad work- 
ers. Fortunately, however, he recognized his 
error in time to learn a vital lesson in humen 
relationships. 

Today, his leadership of 25,000 Erie Rail- 
road workers is ample evidence of the fact 
that his lesson paid dividends. 

Woodruff’s story—another in our popular 
series of “My Biccest MisTAKE” articles— 
will be reported in our January 15 issue by 
Roy Rutherford. Don’t miss it. It contains a 
valuable lesson for every business man who 
is, or aspires to be, a leader in his field. 


BUSINESS ON WHEELS 


An ever-increasing number of merchants 
are pulling up stakes and going after their 
customers right in their own backyards. New 
communities and expansion of old ones, plus 
the mass movement of workers during the 
war, have changed old shopping sections and 
created new ones. 

A reversal of current merchandising prac- 
tices, this trend to businesses in trailers is 
a reflection of a movement that started be- 
fore the war. Now, with many veterans eager 
to go into business for themselves, the trail- 
er store seems to offer an ideal means of 
setting up shop on a small scale. 

Next issue we'll bring you the fascinating 
story of this unusual method of doing busi- 
ness—a method whereby the housewife can 
do her shopping and stay home at the same 
time. The author: Elmer M. Shankland, 
Associate Editor of Forses. 


OPPORTUNITIES! 


In our January 15 issue our opportunities 
editors will survey a variety of opportunities 
—in specialized laundries. Here is a field 
whose profit potentialities are excellent, par- 
ticularly when you consider the fact that, 
in most cases, only a limited amount of 
capital is required to set up shop. 

One type of specialized laundry, for ex- 
ample, can be started for as little as $50, 
Another—a coin-operated venture—requires 
only a few hundred: dollars, and the returns 
are excellent. And that’s not all. 4 

For complete details concerning know-how, 
experience, capital and equipment required 
to get into this business, read “OpporTUNI- 
TIES IN SPECIALIZED Launorigs,” in the Jan- 
uary 15 Fores. 


COMING SOON 


Watch for these big stories, scheduled for 
early publication: “Your Business Has 
Many Pustuics,” by Edward L. Bernays, 
“U. S. Pusricist No. 1”; “Tres For To- 
MoRROW”; “LETTERS THAT TALK”; “RETIRE 
AND LIKE It”; “OpporTUNITIES IN ELECTRI- 
CAL APPLIANCES”; and many others. 













p.A-N-D-I-N 
MARKET 


..» best served from Santa Clara County, 
the population center of the Pacific Coast 


People make markets! And the surge of newcomers to the 
Pacific Coast makes this a rich market now—with a future 
that defies imagination. 


You'll want to serve this market . . . efficiently and eco- 
nomically. That’s why Santa Clara County at the population 
center of the Pacific Coast is your logical West Coast plant 
selection. 


Your Santa Clara County plant will be within 500 miles 
of 8 million people. You'll be in a position to out-serve, and 
out-sell manufacturers in less favored locations. And San 
Francisco Bay, the Pacific Coast’s greatest harbor, is close at 
hand for a rich export trade. 


Key industries are selecting decentralized plant sites in 
Santa Clara County at a rate of better than one each month. 
Isn’t this conclusive proof that you should find out more 
about this area? 











WRITE FOR THIS 36-PAGE FREE BOOK 


"Post War Pacific Coast" contains complete information about 
the production and distribution facilities of Santa Clara County. 
It's free. Write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. B, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 











































2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Action of labor leaders recalls the 
ejaculation of the old lady viewing a 
military parade: “Hurrah, hurrah, 
they’re all out of step except my John!” 














Truman is no exception. 


How much longer will Congress kow. 
tow to obstreperous Labor? 


After a prolonged advance in stocks, a 
sizable reaction is salutary. 


Good shares are less inflated than most 
things. 


Building still lags; shouldn’t much 
longer. 





Low-cost homes deserve priorities. 






Congress should not unduly prolong 
wartime crop subsidies. 





Spending by ordinary folks, happily, 
isn’t running wild. 






Prediction: Russia will not long con- 
tinue defiant. 








Co-operate with released Gls. 








Foreshadowed: A boom for railway 
equipment companies. 


Europe faces a dark, dismal Winter. 


To Washington: Don’t give small busi- 
ness the small end of the stick. 










Lift more price controls. 
Something new: Demands on unions. 


We may now have real, two-way bar- 
gaining. 










Your war bonds promise to increase 
in value. 


Nest-eggs always are fruitful. 





Invest, yes. Speculate, if you must. 
Gamble, no! 





Don’t become a bear on the U. S. 





A healthy, happy, prosperous New 
Year to every reader. 

















Picked at random you see a few of 
the thousands of adhesive problems 
Pliobond is being called upon to 


solve. Perhaps it can help you too. 
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This new, quick-setting plastic adhesive offers truly 


unique advantages. One agent, Pliobond, firmly joins 
any materials ... like or unlike .. . metals, plastics, e 
fabrics, lass, rubber, wood, paper, leather, ceramics, 
In a dition, it’s strong, permanent, withstands 
Constant flexing, is immune to fungi and resists water, | 
oils, and wax, 
Write us for techn 


own adhesive requiremenss ion Mitected to BONDS ANYTHING To ANYTHING! 
UNITED STATES PLYwoop CORPORATION. 
Industrial Adhesives Division: 5 


PLIOBOND* is a product of THE G0 
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-- Exclusive Distributors 
5 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


* * Branches in Principal Cities 
ODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY . *Tradema 
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registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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-when they can use 
a postage meter!! 





... which prints a stamp directly on 
the envelope, in any amount, for any 
kind of mail, when and as needed, 
in your own office...and seals the 
envelope flap at the same time! The 
Postage Meter is the successor to the 
adhesive stamp, the modern means 
of stamping and sealing business 
mail. Time and effort saving. The 
meter holds any amount of postage 
you want it to hold, absolutely safe, protected from loss or theft... and 
keeps its own records, accounts automatically for postage used... 
Provides postage on tape for packages or parcel post .. . Indispensable 
in thousands of offices—for more than twenty years. 
Pitney-Bowes makes models for every business, big or little. . . Call 
the nearest office—or write for a booklet that explains Metered Mailing. 





prtney-sowes POStage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, INnc., 1793 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 





READERS SAY 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


One of the reasons for this letter is to 
express my appreciation for your magazine, 
It has become especially valuable to me 
since I have been overseas. 

In reading about the conflict between 
Labor and Management, it appears that 
Labor is chiefly concerned with full employ. 
ment, whereas Management is trying to in- 
crease efficiency of production. Perhaps 
these problems could be better solved if 
they changed hands. Labor is closer to the 
physical problems ‘of production. Increasing 
efficiency, not decreasing it, should be their 
job. Management has the facilities and the 
ability to tackle the employment problem, 
and they should accept this as their respon- 
sibility. 

It is admitted that the above “solution” 
would be most difficult to put into practice. 
It involves the Golden Rule.—Lt. (sc) R. D. 
Roescu, San Francisco, Calif. 


NEW FEATURE 


I noticed that your December 1 Forses 
carried an article entitled ‘“America— 
Through Foreign Eyes.” This was a very in- 
teresting and timely article and I have been 
wondering if there were previous articles 
printed. If so, would it be too much trouble 
to send me reprints of them.—W. C. Srrimz- 
INGER, JR., Assistant Advertising Director, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


December 1 was the first issue to carry this 
new feature. It will appear in every issue 
hereafter —Eb1tTor. 


DISAPPOINTED 


Please do not send me your magazine in 
the future. I was very disappointed when | 
received the first few copies and found that 
your magazine, if it is to be called such, 
was not for the working man to read, as all 
articles and features were giving advice on 
how to push the working man’s face in the 
mud. 

There is one thing that I learned in fore 
ing myself to read a few pages: That all the 
Hitlers are not on the other side of the 
Atlantic. So my subscription wasn’t wasted. 
—R. H. Buscn, Prince Rupert, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


“GIVING YOURSELF AWAY" 


My friend and I recently read an article 
in Reader’s Digest titled “Try Giving Your- 
self Away,” condensed from Forses. 

The article induced us to pause for 8 
while and think. After concentrating for 
some time on the subject, the idea came 
upon us to write you a word of praise, @ 
humble compliment, for we feel the article 
has much significance. The only regret we 
have is that more people all over the world, 
and especially in our native land at this 
particular time, don’t seem to fealize the 
importance of those few simple words: Try 
Giving Yourself Away... . 

We're’ thankful to be American and that 
we have a free press and publishers to re 
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Warm Welcoming Committee 





This welcoming committee ... mild weather and 
the Southern Railway System . . . is on hand to 
give a warm greeting to every new industry com- 
ing to live in the South, and to help pave the way 
to more profitable production and distribution. 
Here, in the South... as many new industries 
have already discovered .. . the mild weather 
offers savings in plant construction, maintenance 
and fuel costs. It also permits out-of-door opera- 
tions and uninterrupted year-round production. 
Here, too, the Southern Railway System offers 
efficient, dependable, economical, mass transpor- 
tation service for all kinds of freight... bringing 


supplies and materials to factory doors... and 
taking finished products to ports and to consum- 
ing and distribution centers. 


Moreover, the progressive Southland is a big 
market in itself... and it has unlimited raw 
materials, an ample reservoir of skilled workers, 
and abundant low-cost power and fuel. 


Yes, you'll find a warm welcome, and plant 
locations geared to broader opportunities, if you 


“Look Ahead ... Look South!” 


CrwmeeT EF. Ror 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM: 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Overcoats for Underground... 


When a turn of a valve instantly brings 
us the means of heating our homes and 
cooking our food . . . how little we think 
of the planning that bridges the miles 
between the source of the gas and the 
business end of our gas stoves. 

Flintkote is proud of its contribution 
to “piped comforts”. . . hundreds of 
thousands of miles of gas, oil, and water 
lines protected against corrosion. 


Asphaltic primer, applied directly to 
the pipe, followed by coats of specially- 
compounded hot asphalt; then layers of 
asphalt-saturated asbestos felt . . . these 
Flintkote products fashion “overcoats” 
tofight off a pipe’s arch enemy, corrosion. 

Yes, Flintkote Research has been suc- 
cessfully busy in a quiet, productive sort 
of way for many years...as a conse- 
quence... 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to a complete line of protec- 
tive coatings for iron and steel, Flintkote 
makes paper boxes and containers... 
sound deadeners...waterproofing mate- 
rials for interiors and exteriors . . . adhe- 
sives ... expansion joints... bituminous 
enamels . . . industrial cements 
... rubber dispersions ... and a 
wide line of building materials 
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for new construction and modernization. 

The complete research, development 
and manufacturing facilities of Flintkote 
are always at your disposal. 

Offices in principal cities, THE FLINT- 
KOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California. 
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mind and teach us that there is still good 
in the world if we go out of the way a little 
to seek it—Matcorm L. Deans, FClc, 
USN; Epwarp J. Harkey, Yle, USN; 
Tsingtao, China. 


“WELL ROUNDED" 


Your magazine is very interesting and in- 
formative. It is a “well-rounded” business 
magazine, and I find the articles and ser- 
vices useful in formulating plans prepara- 
tory to starting my own business.—Cp . P. 
Stnc.LeTary, Anniston, Ala. 


AGRICULTURE 


I do like your magazine and feel it is one 
of the best business magazines. But you are 
definitely uninformed on agricultural prob- 
lems and values. I am hopeful that some day 
you will get someone on your staff who will 
appreciate the fact that we farmers are the 
only group who buy retail and sell whole- 
sale, and are unable to set our own prices 
based upon labor, time, investment and all 
other costs as other groups who are in busi- 
ness can do.—Beutan A. Croyp, Hamlet, 
Ind. 


SMOKE SCREEN 


You certainly have hit straight from your 
shoulder in your editorials and you also have 
exposed a great weakness in the top-flight 
labor organization executives by challenging 
Mr. Reuther to get into a business of his 
own. 

What puzzles me is why so many people 
in this country cannot see through the flimsy 
smoke screen which the labor leaders have 
thrown up in front of the economic structure 
of this nation. It reminds me of the Bible 
text: “They have eyes, but they see not; 
they have ears, but they hear not.” 

However, let’s keep on fighting because 
our campaign against all of these evils is 
founded on the solid rock of truth—W. W. 
ZzIcE, vice-president, Stayform Eastern, Inc. 


INFORMATIVE READING 


I’ve been an ardent reader of your maga- 
zine for many years—in fact, since college 
days—and have always found it informa- 
tive and interesting. I am very appreciative 
of its new feature: “Useful Booklets.”— 
Jack Rosert FriepMan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEADERSHIP 


I thoroughly enjoy Forses and get a lot 
of information from it. It packs a consider- 
able amount of choice bits into small space, 
which I presume is in keeping with the 
proverbial American attitude of not want- 
ing to read too much to get the necessary 
information. I particularly enjoy your 
“2-Line Editorials” as well as Mr. Good- 
man’s article on “Investment Pointers.” 

We desperately need in America the right 
type of leadership on the political, industrial 
and labor fronts. They are all acting like a 
bunch of two-year-olds fighting in a sand 
lot. It seems to me that about all they are 
getting done is a lot of yapping at each 
other, while the American public is further 
stopped-up by not having an opportunity to 
get goods which are desperately needed.— 
C. C. Jacosson, director, National School of 
Business, Rapid City, S. D. 
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Sons Join B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co., Inc. 





Bruce C. Forbes 


Malcolm S. Forbes 


THE NAME of the B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., established in 1917, 
has been changed to “B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc.” 


Bruce C. Forbes, oldest son, has been elected Vice-President. 
Malcolm S. Forbes has been appointed Assistant Publisher. 


Bruce, who attended the Boys School in Englewood, N. J., Hackley 
School, and Michigan University, Ann Arbor, has been in charge of 
the Detroit Office of Fores for one and one-half years. Before then he 
served in the Advertising Dept. of Forses in New York for four years, 
in the Personnel Department of Bendix Corporation in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and with the West Coast Sound Studio, New York. 


Malcolm, like his older brother, started publishing school newspapers 
at a very early age. After entering Princeton, on graduating from 
Lawrenceville, he founded the “Nassau Sovereign,” monthly magazine 


which earned nationwide recognition, and of which he is still Chairman, 


of the Board of Trustees. Member of the Class of 1941, he received 
the University’s gold medal, awarded annually to the student having 
done most for Princeton. 


Rejected when he volunteered for military service, he purchased and 
published the “Fairfield Times,” Lancaster, Ohio, and later established 
the “Lancaster Tribune,” both weeklies. Gaining admittance to the 
Army in 1942, he saw service in France, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many before being wounded. For “initiative, resourcefulness and alert 
action which prevented possible encirclement of the battalion,” he won 
the Bronze Star Medal, in addition to other decorations. 


The other two sons—Gordon and Wallace—have also become stock- 
holders in the company, heretofore owned solely by its founder. 


Notable expansion of the business is under way. 























DOLLARS 
MUST WORK FOR 
A LIVING 


Dollars—even as you and 
I—must work to justify 
their existence. Billions of 
them, now idle, are look- 
ing for jobs in business and 
industry. 

Working dollars always 
have been and always will 
be the sinews of our enter- 
prise system. When they 
hide out or stagnate, every- 
thing else stagnates. When 
they work in essential 
affairs, they create jobs 
and opportunities and even 
re-create themselves. It is 
our working dollars, plus the 
genius of our inventors, 
managers and workers, that 
have made our nation the 
bulwark of the world. 

Back in 1888, when the 
power of the working dollar 
was just beginning to be felt 
in our economy, the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks was 
formed. One of our duties 
then was to find jobs for the 
idle dollars of our clients. 

Today—as then—we are 
in the business of finding 
work for idle dollars. Your 
business may need them. If 
so, we are at your service. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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TELEVISION WILL GO COAST-TO-COAST 





with Copper 


Nation-wide television is an imminent postwar 
promise—thanks to coaxial cable . . . and copper! 
Already, a network of coaxial cable for telephone 
and television transmission is being constructed by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company— 
by the end of 1945 it will be well under way from 
New York to Dallas, and early in 1947 it should 
be completed to Los Angeles. 


This will enable you to see, on the screen of your 
television set, the features you now only hear on the 
radio .. . news events and sports broadcast over a 
coast-to-coast network. 


Coaxial cable can carry the television impulse any 
required distance, effectively linking any number of 
Stations into a network. Appropriately, this coaxial 
cable consists of a-core of copper wire within a 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


copper tube, both highly resistant to corrosion and 
impervious to rust. 

Because of its excellent electrical conductivity, 
copper is used wherever electricity is generated and 
transmitted. Copper and its alloys, brass and bronze, 
are tough and strong, yet readily worked . . . qualities 
which make them essential to many industries. 


e o . 


The illustration shows a plow-train burying lead- 
sheathed coaxial cable. The cable contains six coax- 
ial units and about 50 pairs of telephone wires, The 
initial coaxial system is capable of transmitting a 
frequency band up to about 3,000,000 cycles. It also 
permits transmission of 480 simultaneous telephone 
conversations over each pair of coaxial units with- 
out mutual interference. 


Gwen ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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With more hope than confidence, Washington moves into the New Year on a peace basis for 
the first time since 1940. Close behind are frightful and colossal losses sustained in 
World War II, this nation's narrowest escape. Hard ahead are all the old and many new 
problems of adjusting the American system to work in peace as well as it did in war. 


These somber undertones ring out through the crescendo of power that victory has achieved 
for U.S.A.—world-wide dominance and pre-eminence resulting from the greatest accumu- 
lation of military, financial, technological and material power ever brought together. 
Little wonder that Washington is more than a little frightened over how to use that power 
wisely, at home & abroad, in 1946 and beyond. 


How immediate domestic problems are handled is the key to the 1946 outlook. Right now this 
short-range prospect is not very bright. 


1. WAGE PRICE WARS, the reconversion stoppers, are far from finished. . . Strikes 
are expected to hit a peak during next 8 weeks. ... Mediation via fact finding (under 
Presidential boards, NOT under any new law) is off to a foggy beginning. Are prices, are 
profits facts to consider? Labor thinks Yes, Management No. 





Settlements of disputes in early '46 are falling into rough pattern of 15%—-plus jump on — 
wage rates for labor with increasing emphasis by management on union responsibility 
clauses. . . . Price-wise, OPA will give ground grudgingly and continue to insist that 
industry absorb substantial share of all labor's gains. ... Gov't is prepared to move 
in on steel strike if it comes—may be expected to invoke seizuré powers if quick settle- 
ment is not reached because steel products form the backbone of reconversion. 








2. HOUSING SHORTAGE won't abate, will worsen through Winter as rate of veteran home- 
Seekers outdistances the fastest possible rate of providing even emergency shelter. ... 
Expediter Wyatt is a good man and is expected to do an efficient job of releasing surplus 
materials, diverting manpower and materials to low-cost dwellings, applying priorities 
to provide cheaper housing for the vets; these steps, however, will not solve the problem. 


Spring will bring first real progress. .. . Contractors will get new crews together. 
+ « » Building trades will find some relief from labor shortage through returning ser- 
vicemen. Many of them are back already but are not ready to go back to their old jobs. 


3. WARTIME CONTROLS will be reinstated in some lines. Earlier plans for junking all 
of them have been abandoned. It's been a case of turning on the "go" light when there 
was little or nothing to go ahead with. . 


Early '46 looks more like war-controlled economy than last months of ‘45. .. . Ration- 
ing of clothing, for example, is a stronger possibility today than during the war. 

- « « Priority systems will be renewed on other items besides building materials. ... 
In wage and price fields, likewise, there's been a change in direction—away from 
get-rid-of-Gov't, back toward wartime hold-the-iine ideas. 
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In effecting this shift, Truman is going éver the heads of business and unions to the 
public. . . . Whatever the reasons, the people are aware that a no-controls policy is 
not achieving industrial production or getting the country back to work fast enough to 
meet essential needs. 


4. PRE-ELECTION POLITICKING will be well under way when Congress returns from its 
holiday recess. . . . A few more failures to cope with reconversion realities speedily 





and effectively almost certainly will cost the Democrats enough House seats to give 
GOP control for the first time in 16 years. 


Truman, therefore, will spend much more time in '46 trying to put the Democrat house 
in order. . . - One phase of this effort will take the form of Gov't reorganization. 
There'll be a considerable consolidation of gov't agencies within a couple months 
under the recently-enacted reorganization legislation. .. . More reform OF Gov't and 
BY Gov't will be attempted, particularly in pending measures to reduce number of Con- 
gressional committees and streamline lawmaking procedure. 








Republicans will begin their heavy hitting around April. .. . Their best ammunition 
so far seems to be that Truman, “a nice fellow," just isn't able to get his own party 
to follow any part of his program. .. . 1948 is still far, far away but throughout 
'46 the GOP will be looking over its wood-lot for "presidential timber." Present 
contenders are Stassen, Bricker, Taft, Dewey, Saltonstall—but there'll be four or 
five more in the picture before the end of the year. 











5. VETERANS' VOICE in Gov't is due for strong amplification soon. . . . Present 
crying need for abler career men in gov't agencies will be met in part by hiring 
returning soldiers and sailors who have acquired administrative experience in their 
war jobs. . . .- Vet organizations, busy with recruiting up to now, will begin to vie 
with one another in Washington demonstrations of their political power. 











Little new legislation will make headway without having the approval stamp of World 
War II alumni. .. . Most new faces in Gov't, from top to bottom, will be wearing a 
discharge button. 





6. UNEMPLOYMENT won't be a worry before the middle of 1946. . .. V=J estimates 
have been knocked into a cocked hat. . . . Retirement of women workers from war jobs, 
pent-up demand in non-war lines, fewer layoffs during war=-plant reconversion have left 
more than enough work for those who want to work. . . . Acute labor shortage in low- 
paying jobs will continue through most of the year—maybe longer. 





Many persons who are not working now, however, are "unemployed" by preference. ...A 
large number of them will be back in the labor market by Spring. .. . Present salary 
ideas of ex-officers and war workers are due for a severe jolt. 








7. FOREIGN TRADE will get going by mid-'46. ... But U. S. exports probably will 
come close to doubling total imports this coming year. .. . "Rehabilitation" type 
of exports are essential to get rest of world back on its feet, but foreign trade prob- 
lems will grow sticky within a year or so when it becomes apparent that other nations 
are doing most of their buying from this country with U. S. financing. . .. Main 
question in such foreign lending considerations as pending deal with Britain is not 
"will they repay" but “how"—and Congress is unwilling now to make the elemental rule 
that we must take a good part of the repayment in foreign goods. 





Editor, Washington News Bureau 
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.on. ‘AVIATION Aircraft production is expected to power dive to a 1946 level of less than 


10% of peak wartime output. Meantime, the industry will have to readjust 
, and § its resources in order to maintain research, development and sales on a scale large 
Con- § enough to hold our leadership in the air. Another problem: It will have to help 
§ broaden the scope and efficiency of commercial aviation, as well as stimulate the 
growth of private flying. 





ion 

arty CONSTRUCTION As estimates of new home building grow more pessimistic—some as low 

t as 300,000 new units in 1946—the Government, in giving home construc- 
tion precedence over industrial building, plans to channel badly needed materials 

r into low-price housing, as well as to speed the distribution of surplus housing in 

critical areas. Meanwhile, it's likely that the industry will have to operate under 

controls even more strict than in wartime. 

nt 


FINANCE With government fiscal policy dedicated to the maintenance of low interest 
ir rates, the commercial banking system apparently remains caught in the coils 
vie ‘of Federal deficit financing. .. . While the volume of 1945 financing was high, it's 

4 interesting to note that only about 20% represents new money—the balance was made’ 
up by refunding of old securities. Actually, very little new private money went into 
ld § business. 


=} 
METALS The critical shortage in grey iron castings is opening up new fields for the 
use of aluminum. Many manufacturers are reported to be switching to aluminum 
2S alloy castings with successful results. .. . Add one more problem for magnesium pro- 
DS, ducers: Government-owned stockpiles of metal and scrap equal about two years' nor- 
left mal consumption. . . . Don't expect resumption of large-scale tin mining in the 
w= Netherlands Indies until late next year. Why? Serious damage to mining installations 


requiries extensive replacements. 


a AGRICULTURE Post-war agriculture faces three crucial problems, according to one re- 
ry cent study: (1) Oversupply of manpower, (2) instability of farm 
income, (3) inadequacy of farm product price policy. While war demands "solved" 
these problems temporarily, don't be too Surprised to see them bounce back in aggra- 
411 vated form. 
we SHOES Paradox? Though the shoe industry Stepped up production to break all records 
in 1945, civilians had 30,000,000 fewer pairs than in 1941, last peacetime 
year. The usual reason: The armed forces took a bigger percentage of the output than 
t ever. However, the outlook for 1946 looks brighter—shoe factories now have more 
leather available for civilian use than at any time in four years. 
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TEXTILES Despite employment trends forecast prior to V-J Day, the real bottleneck 
in the cotton industry is the same old wartime complaint: Lack of man- 
power. The working force has contracted almost 20% in three years. .. . Current 
Opinion is that domestic wool growers should be encouraged toward greater: production 
' and to the creation of finer qualities. But, while we produce approximately 10% of 
the world's wool supply, the domestic grower is subject to the competition of world 
Au § production and is limited to one market—the American manufacturer. 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY As private industry 


takes over surplus war. 


plants at an increasing rate—about a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth have been disposed 

of to date—it's believed that the log- 
jam has finally been broken. Disposition 
of other surplus material shows a differ- 
ent picture, however, with scarce con- 
Sumer and capital goods still snarled up 
in administrative red tape. 


RAILROADS Latest reports indicate that 

Diesel locomotives are out- 
stripping all other types as the roads step 
up their orders for new equipment. Indic- 
ative of this trend is Baldwin Locomo- 
tive's latest, most powerful one-unit 
engine, built for the Seaboard Line's 
heavy, fast-freight runs. 


There is no technical reason 
for further delay in weld- 
ing together all the elements necessary 
to the immediate expansion of television 
service for the public, according to some 
technicians. Manufacturers, however, are 
not too encouraging as to when new sets 
will be available in volume, believe 
we'll still have to wait some time for 
them. 


TELEVISION 


With their products distrib- 
uted by as many as 50,000 
dealers, manufacturers face a big job 
just in supplying floor samples. Though 
output is still way below par, they feel 
they've broken the reconversion bottle- 
neck, expect to produce in quantity soon. 
The big *if": Substantial production de- 
pends upon an uninterrupted flow of sup- 
plies during 1946. Reminder: With 
almost every appliance being manufactured 
by the assembly of previously manufac- 
tured sub-assemblies, any material short- 
ages or work stoppages along the line 
will keep finished products off the 
market. 


APPLIANCES 


SCIENCE Another billion-dollar-a-year 
industry is in the making. It's 
scientific research. The only thing hold- 
ing it back right now is the continuing 
shortage of personnel and facilities. A 
Significant aspect of this development 
is the trend of industrial research to 
*migrate* nearer to raw material re- 
sources, a reflection of the growing 
tendency towards industrial decentral- 
ization. 





AUTOMOB Continued labor-management 


' G@isputes make sound pro- 
duction estimates for 1946 impossible. 
Under normal circumstances probably 4% 
million new cars would roll off the 
assembly lines. Even so, auto-hungry 
Americans would still find it difficult to 
obtain a new car. It's estimated that 
there are over 84% million former car 
owners without automobiles, plus an equal 
number driving around in ready-to-junk 
cars. 
POWER tkLook for 1946 to usher in an all 
time high in the production of 
electric power plant equipment. 
electric power production for war purposes 
expanded rapidly, new additions to plant 
and equipment were small. Meantime, ex- 
pect an expansion of municipal Diesel °* 
power-plants—total horsepower of Diesel 
engines engaged in power production is 
said to have more than doubled in the past 
decade, with over 750 such plants now 
operating. 


LABOR Management will oppose any attempt 

to separate foremen from the 
managerial staff. This drive will be 
spearheaded by the Foremen's League. .’. . 
Current indications are that labor-man- 
agement disputes will continue through 
early 1946, unless some definite com- 
promise can be reached on wage demands. 
Meanwhile, fact-finding commissions will 
probably operate without legal backing, 
depending upon the goodwill of both 
parties to a controversy. . .. Encourag- 
ing: Unemployment estimates are much 
lower than previously figured. 


The increase in our pro- 
duetive capacity has 
resulted in some far-reaching changes in 
distribution facilities. One expert ex- 
pects that mergers and the entrance of 
new organizations into distribution will 
see these groups equalling productive 
groups “size-for-size." He points to the 
fact that producers in such fields as oil, 
rubber and electrical products are plan- 
ning to sell merchandise never before 
handled by their outlets, while super- 
markets, mail order houses and department 
stores are expanding outlets, diversifying 
their sales. This all adds up to the fact 
that industrialists will have to céncen- 


DISTRIBUTION 


trate more heavily on more efficient ways 


and means of getting goods to consumers. 
FORBES 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 






By THE EDITOR 


1946 Ambitions: How to Attain Them 


How about definitely formulating what you are am- 
bitious to achieve in 1946? 

“If wishes were horses, beggars would ride” is an old 
adage. To achieve objectives calls for more than mere 
wishing. 

To reach any worthwhile goal necessitates hard thinking, 
hard work, unremitting determination. 

The man without ambition is mentally dead. 

Our ambitions naturally take different form at differ- 
ent stages of our life. 

My philosophy, the philosophy I have always advo- 
cated, is that during the first third or half of his life, 
a man should subordinate pleasure and everything else 
to reaching a position in life enabling him to take ample 
care of his wife and children, but that, in later years, and 
especially as he approaches old age, he should endeavor 
to enjoy life, endeavor to do more of the things appealing 
to him, endeavor, if possible, to release increasingly his 
nose from the daily grindstone. 

Having been born and raised in the Old World, I im- 
bibed and never have lost the philosophy that there 
should be more to life than work, work, work, earning, 
earning, earning. I have never been able to subscribe to 
the prevalent American idea that everyone should “die 
in harness,” that to become a man of leisure or semi- 
leisure is a disgrace. | am more in sympathy with the 
ambition of successful British business men, to devote 
part or the whole of their time, after they have amassed 
a competency, to public service, particularly to entering 
Parliament and becoming statesmen. 

The older I grow, the more convinced I have become 
that exclusive devotion to amassing a huge fortune is un- 
wise, wrong, especially if the objective be to leave millions 
to children. Consider how many of the sons and daughters 
of America’s most conspicuous multi-millionaires have 
made a mess of their lives. 

So, you should first formulate worthy 1946 ambitions, 
objectives, and then devote most energetically all your 
thought, effort and energy into achieving them. 

Eschew narrow selfishness. 


Halt Such Labor Lawlessness! 


How much longer will the American people, the Ameri- 
can Administration, the American Congress submit to 
such labor lawlessness as “mass picketing” of investor- 
owned plants and forcibly preventing executives or office 
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employees from entering? What would labor unions do, 
think, say if employers picketed labor union headquarters 
and prevented anyone from entering? Wouldn’t they raise 
a mighty howl? 

Yet labor leaders, in defiance of all law, are thus acting. 
Recent instances: At the Yale and Towne plant and at the 
General Motors plant in Flint. 

The spectacle disgraces America. 

We are supposed to be a land of law and order. Our 
Federal and State governments are assumed to be powerful 
enough to suppress lawlessness. 

Why has this shameful condition come about? Fun- 
damentally, because for more than a decade Washington 
has coddled organized labor, has enacted and enforced 
unconscionably lop-sided laws which have viciously dis- 


‘criminated against employers, sanctioned labor outrages. 


Even the United States Supreme Court admitted that it 
could not stop union racketeers from hijacking truck 
drivers entering New York, demanding ransom, either 
beating up the drivers or compelling them to turn back. 
Palpably, our whole labor legislation direly needs over- 

hauling. Our Founding Forefathers never contemplated en- 
throning one class, subjecting other classes to humiliating 
serfdom. We will prove ourselves utterly unworthy of them 
if we continue too cowardly to bring organized labor under 
law and order. 

. 

To hit the bull’s-eye, you must aim high. 
7 


Loan to Britain Helpful 


The U. S. $4,400,000,000 loan to Britain should prove 
helpful to both countries, to the world. Very naturally, it 
was approved overwhelmingly by the British House of 
Commons. The terms are generous: The rate is 2% over 
the 50-year period, but as interest doesn’t start for five 
years, and as service charges will be paid only on the 
amount actually borrowed, it is computed that the real 
rate over the 55-year period would be approximately 
1.62%. 

This loan will be helpful to us, since it will enable 
Britain directly, and the British Empire and other coun- 
tries indirectly, to finance imports from the United States. 
True, today we have mountainously pent-up demands at 
home, but the time will come when we will need exports 
to maintain adequate employment. 

Over and above this, the loan arrangement will aid the 
world in getting back on its economic feet. It clearly pro- 


claims that Uncle Sam recognizes his responsibilities to- 
wards nations less well off. It implies our readiness to co- 


operate most substantially in rebuilding a war-wrecked 
world. 
* 


If you get discouraged, expect defeat. 
* 


How Should We Respond to Russia? 


Presumably Russia will soon apply here for a huge loan, 
perhaps even larger than that granted Britain. What should 
be our response? Our agreement with Britain embodies 
various stipulations designed to facilitate U. S. exports and 
world trade through mutual tariff reductions. If Washing- 
ton agrees to lend billions to Russia, very definite con- 
ditions should be prescribed. Certainly American taxpay- 
ers should not be called upon to finance Soviet Russia 
- unless and until Russia alters her antagonistic attitude 
towards Anglo-American proposals, towards U. S. recom- 
mendations calculated to restore the world to a state of 
social-economic-political equilibrium. Stalin heretofore has 
acted altogether too arbitrarily. He has imposed bilateral 
pacts upon several helpless countries without consultation 
with the United States or Britain. He has, in short, pro- 
ceeded high-handedly to entrench Russia in Europe on an 
unprecedented and disquieting scale, morally compelling 
creation of a so-called Western Bloc—and inciting uneasi- 
ness on this side of the Atlantic. 

Therefore, President Truman and Congress should de- 
liberate most carefully before turning over to Stalin bil- 
lions of American dollars to play into his ambitious hands. 
Obsequiousness now could prove fatal later. We can get 
along without co-operation from Russia quite as well as 
Russia can get along without co-operation from us. 

No supine kowtowing! 


* 
' If you lean on others, expect to 
suffer lean years. 
* 


A Good New Year Resolution: Be Cheerful 


In making New Year resolutions, why not make up your 
mind to be cheerful? Cheerfulness is among the most 
laudable virtues. It is good for your mind, it is good for 
your health. It helps to win success. And it gains you the 
goodwill and friendship of others. Cheerfulness blesses 
those who practice it and those upon whom it is bestowed. 
Cheerfulness is a pole that enables you to vault many a 
hurdle in life. In this vigorous, developing young country 
the prizes are for the optimistic, not the pessimistic. The 
late J. P. Morgan’s advice, “Don’t be a bear on the United 
States,” was thoroughly sound. Our greatest business enter- 
prises have been built up by men who took a cheerful 
view of the future. 

I have never been able to understand why cheerfulness 
has not been a more conspicuous attribute of daily busi- 
ness. Why are we all smiles in our social activities and so 
often all frowns in our business activities? Why need there 
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be less cheerfulness in our daily business round than in, 


say, a round of golf? 
The following resolution is hereby submitted: During 
1946 I shall consistently seek to be cheerful. 


* 
Why should any man who refuses to work 
strenuously to meet his wants 


expect to escape want? 
* 


Other Concerns Should Try to Do This 


A labor plan covering the last 12 years which has oper- 
ated without the slightest strife or stoppage, which has 
resulted in tremendous growth, which has made possible 
lower prices, which last year netted average compensation 
of $5,800 per worker, which has yielded increasing divi- 
dends, surely is worth serious consideration by other com- 
panies, and, where possible, emulation. 

That, briefly, summarizes what the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany of Cleveland has achieved. President James F. Lin- 
coln, in a letter to President Truman, a copy of which he 
has sent this publication, declares: “Any system that is 
based on higher wages without a corresponding increase 
in production can result only in one thing—inflation. Our 
only economic hope lies in increased worker efficiency. 
Higher worker efficiency can be secured through the co- 
operation of management and worker.” 

Mr. Lincoln adds that his statement “is based upon fact 
and not upon theory. For twelve years our plan has pro- 
duced an increased efficiency of operation far beyond that 
obtained by any other organization of which I can get 
record.” Mr. Lincoln cites these results: 


1. No strife. Not a single hour has ever been lost through mis- 
understanding between worker and management. 


2. Continuous employment. No person in the last twenty years 
has been laid off because of lack of work. 


3. Steady income. No reduction in wage rates made in that 
period. 

4. More jobs. The number of people employed has been in- 
creased by more than four times. 


5. Wider markets through lower costs. It has been possible to 
reduce selling price by more than 60% while all other manufac 
turing products have been increased by an average of 25%, result- 
ing in wider distribution, both domestic and foreign. 


6. More pay. The earnings per man have been increased by more 
than four times, which is double that of industry in general. Last 
year average compensation per man was in excess of $5,800. 


7. Financial stability. The dividends to the owners or sharehold- 
ers (practically all of whom are workers) have been continuous 
and increasing. 

Very large corporations, dominated by powerful unions, 
probably could not set up any employment system akin to 
Lincoln Electric’s, because union leaders have usually 
strenuously opposed “incentive wages.” Nevertheless, 
should not every conscientious worker prefer to be reward- 
ed according to his production, his worth? 

The foregoing is commended to earnest attention. Mr. 
Lincoln will gladly furnish all facts to interested employers. 


. ; 
To do your best you have to be your best. 
FORBES 
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1¥Y BIGGEST 


“y Was Too Cautious” 


As told to SIGMUND SAMETH 











INE years ago Judson S. Sayre 
N resigned from the best paying 
position he had ever held. He 

left his post as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Radio Corp. of America in 
order to join the staff of Vincent Ben- 
dix as sales executive of the infant firm 
—Bendix Home Appliances. His job 
was designing, manufacturing and sell- 
ing an untested, expensive, outlandish- 
looking washing machine. 

“You’re making a big mistake,” his 
friends warned; but today, thanks to 
his ability to recognize and grasp an 
opportunity quickly and decisively, 
Sayre is president and chairman of the 
board of Bendix Home Appliances. 

“When I was a youngster,” he says, 
“I'd think over a project a good long 
time before embarking on it. I’d try 
to assure myself that it was 100% 
sound. This trait of caution is drilled 
into us by parents, teachers and others 
who influence our lives. However, it 
wasn’t until I got out into the business 
world that I discovered that one can 
be overcautious too. 


“NOTHING VENTURED—" 


“Mind you,” he adds, “I’m not rec- 
ommending impulsiveness in business 
dealings. Rashness can only get you 
in trouble. But remember the old saw: 
‘Nothing ventured, nothing gained.’ 
If you really believe in some business 
project, plunge in. Go the whole hog. 
Otherwise you'll find later on that oth- 
er men are reaping the benefits of 
opportunities which you passed up— 
because of a few minor misgivings.” 

Sayre’s career illustrates this hard- 
learned discipline of forging ahead 
with a winning idea in spite of ob- 
stacles. He came to New York in 1920, 
fresh from an Ohio college, and signed 
up for a graduate course at Columbia 
University. He also went to work as 
Sales Promotion Manager for the big 
West Side YMCA. With characteristic 
vision he announced a free evening 
course in salesmanship—one of the 
first ever given in New York. High 





Sicmunp SametH is a free-lance writer 
whose stories have appeared in scores of 
Rational magazines. 
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Caution may be a virtue, says Judson Sayre, but don’t 
let minor misgivings make you shut the door in oppor- 
tunity’s face. Sometimes it's wise to “take a chance” 





priced sales executives lectured at 
Sayre’s course—gratis. 

From the “Y” he went to Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute, which was 
having trouble developing business in 
the Southwest. Sayre toured Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona as a trouble 
shooter, securing enrollments in terri- 
tory in which no one had been suc- 
cessful before. Many times during this 
rigorous selling “apprenticeship,” he 
was tempted with offers of more at- 
tractive jobs, but his innate caution 
made him pre- 
fer the secur- 
ity of what he 
already had. 
In 1925, after 
five years with 
the Institute, — 
Sayre asked 
the executive 
in charge of 
sales what his 
next job was 
to be. 

“You're in 
line for my 
job,” was the 
answer. “How- 
ever, I have no immediate intention of 
resigning.” 

Sayre quit on the spot, resolving 
never again to get into a business 
where promotion was blocked. He was 
sorry he hadn’t quit sooner, and he 
was beginning to develop his private 
theory that in business it sometimes 
pays to play hunches. 

At that time Kelvinator Corp. was 
having hard sledding. Sayre went to 
them as a branch manager. Four years 
later he became national sales man- 
ager, after having been helpful in get- 
ting the firm out of the financial dol- 
drums. By now he had become a 
national sales figure, and Montgomery 





Judson S. Sayre 


. 


Ward bid for him at a salary which 
Kelvinator couldn’t match. He accept- 
ed the new job with alacrity. The dis- 
tributors of the refrigerator corpora- 
tion thought so highly of him that 
when he left they preesnted him with 
a 12-cylinder Cadillac. 

From Montgomery Ward, where he 
was in charge of home appliances, 
Sayre went to RCA. Then, late in 
1936, when Vincent Bendix was 
searching for a sales executive, he 
switched over to the new organization 
against the advice of every one of his 
friends. 

Marketing an appliance has never 
been easy. In the case of the Bendix 
automatic washer it promised to be 
even more difficult than usual. Engi- 
neers called the machine a “Rube 
Goldberg,” said it wouldn’t work. 


DIDN'T LOSE CONFIDENCE 


The idea was to build a washer 
which would be completely automatic 
—one that would wash, rinse and 
whirl dry its contents, empty and clean 
itself and shut itself off. 

“Tt will cost too much. The public 
won't want it,” scoffers said. “You 
won't be able to sell enough of them 
to pay for the dies.” 

However, Sayre’s confidence in the 
machine was unshaken. “Nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained,” he remem- 
bered, and went right ahead. 

From home economics authorities he 
learned that the housewife, in doing 
an average family wash, did approxi- 
mately 500 pounds of lifting. The Ben- 
dix eliminated 475 pounds of this 
needless labor. That feature alone, 
Sayre reasoned, would put the machine 
over. 

He found himself studying technical 
books in order to be able to direct his 


(Continued on page 38) 
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» « « « « « Economists Poll 


S 1945 goes out amid a flurry of 
strikes and increased pressure 
from workers for a substantial 

boost in wages, 1946 makes its bow to 
the accompaniment of the same inhar- 
monious tune from labor organizations 
—for the year’s first quarter, at least. 
That’s the practically unanimous ex- 
pectation among leading economists, 
polled by Forses in this twenty-sev- 
enth quarterly forecast of business 
conditions. 

As one man sees the situation: “La- 
bor difficulties and strikes will be 
worse than at present.” And another: 
“More man-days may be lost from 
strikes than in any other period in 
American labor history.” Another ex- 
pert, somewhat more optimistic, states: 
“Labor unrest and strikes will con- 
tinue, but the situation will improve 
as demobilization accelerates and ex- 
war workers tire of vacations and be- 
ing idle.” 

BIGGEST PROBLEM 

Most Pressinc ProsLem. Our most 
pressing economic problem this first 
quarter, our forecasters agree, will be 
“the settlement of wage disputes with- 
out a serious increase in costs,” or, as 
another authority expresses it: “To 
find some way to return to a free price 
system of economic organization.” 

RECONVERSION. On the question of 
reconversion, too, FORBES economists 
are in agreement. The consensus: “Re- 
conversion will be practically com- 
pleted.” Many of the observers feel, 
however, that “there may be a few 
delays resulting from labor troubles, 
lack of equipment or materials.” 

Propuction. Watch for a drop in 
production this quarter, say the econo- 
mists. In fact, according to one view: 
“Industrial production probably will 
be at the low point of the reconversion 
period.” And: “This period will see 
the bottom of the post-war slump,” 
says another. Why? Strikes, and the 
threat of strikes. 

Three dissenters from the prevailing 
view, however, foresee either a rise in 
production or at least “a halt in the 
current decline.” 

EmPLoYMENT. One bright spot this 
quarter, say the experts, is the fact that 


so far there has been a much smaller 
volume of unemployment than antici- 
pated. Nevertheless, the consensus is 
that business still has a job to do in 
getting veterans back into civilian em- 
ployment as fast as they are discharged 
—a problem whose difficulty will in- 
crease in the months ahead. 

One economist predicts that this 
quarter will see “larger unemployment 
despite increasing civilian employ- 
ment.” The bulk of our forecasters 
agree, however, that the country is 
slated for a period of “bitter labor 
troubles,” with unioneers continuing 
to press for wage increases. 

Prices. Most of ForBEs economists 
are in agreement that prices will con- 
tinue to rise. As one observer sum- 
marizes the situation: “Prices show a 
strong trend to advance wherever 
free.” And another: “Prices will move 
up further, despite OPA.” Most of our 
experts also concur in the belief that 
any granting of wage increases will 
automatically insure a price increase. 

Waces. Our forecasters are also 
agreed that there will be an increase 
in wage rates, the average estimate 
amounting to 15% or 20%. As one 
man says: “Union demands will most 
likely be settled for a 15% to 20% 
increase,” while another sees “wages 
certain to rise but not the 25% or 
30% asked by unions.” One encourag- 
ing forecast states that “labor will con- 








tinue to make wage demands but the 
major difference will be compromised 
before the end of the quarter.” __ 
INFLATION. “Inflation to continue” 
is the gist of the experts’ belief. As 
one economist so aptly puts it: “Ex. 
pect less talk about the fear of defla- 
tion but little action to prevent con- 
tinuing inflation.” 
LEcIsLATION. Our forecasters ex- 
press mixed views on this subject. 
While some don’t think there will be 
much important new legislation, others 
expect the introduction of strike-curb- 
ing bills, as well as aids to home con- 
struction. Another legislative prob- 
ability is some sort of action on the 
President’s proposal for settling strikes. 


FAVORABLE 


Among the more favorable factors 
cited as affecting the general outlook 
are the following: 

1. “Employment at higher level than 
predicted.” 

2. “Progress in balancing Federal 
income and outgo.” 

3. “More rapid demobilization.” 

4. “Speedier and smoother physical 
and financial reconversion than ex- 
pected.” 

5. “Huge backlog of pent-up de- 
mand still to be satisfied.” 

6. “The substitution in the labor 
force of a large number of returning 
service men for married women, em- 
ployees too old or too young, and 
otherwise less capable.” 

7. “Greater availability of both raw 
materials and transportation service.” 


UNFAVORABLE 


Some of the more unfavorable ele- 
ments working against a sound econ- 
omy are: 

1. “Farm pressure groups’ drive 
for new price supports.” 

2. “Wage-price problems.” 

3. “House shortages.” 

4. “Production lost through strikes 
when goods of all kinds are needed so 
badly.” 

5. “Slowness with which world 
problems are being solved.” 

6. “Short-sighted government poli- 
cies on inflation control.” 

7. “Stock market .speculation.” 
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S we enter 1946 I would classify 
prospective developments thus: 
Certainties; Probabilities; Pos- 

sibilities. 


REASONABLY CERTAIN 


Increasing consumer demands. 

At least moderate uptrend in prices. 

Continued labor troubles. 

Rising insistence that Congress enact 
regulatory labor legislation. 

Rather widespread wage advances 
approximating 15%. 

Expansion in employment, although 
not rapid enough to absorb the in- 
undation of returning service men. 


More acute scarcity of home accom- 
modations, accompanied by louder, 
more widespread complaints, especially 
from men discharged from our mili- 
tary forces. 


Relaxing, but not total abolition, of 
price controls. 


Further spread of public activity in 
the stock market. 


‘Continued very low rates for money. 

Large-scale lending, on easy terms, 
by the Government to foreign nations 
not already accommodated. 

Inauguration of taxpayer-financed 
public works to combat mounting un- 
employment. 

Huge expenditures by industry for 
construction of new plants, huge ex- 
penditures by our railroads, huge ex- 
penditures to develop markets for new 
and improved products. 

Expansion in our foreign trade, both 
exports and imports. 

Unprecedented increase in air trans- 
portation, passenger and traffic, both 
domestically and internationally. 

Resumption of maritime services, 
including pleasure cruises. 

Greater availability of many lines of 
merchandise, including food. 

Slowing-down of discharges by our 
Army, Navy, Air Forces. 

Building up of sales forces on a 
large scale by multitudinous business 
concerns. 

Progress in bringing UNO into be- 
ing. 
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PROBABILITIES 


Resumption of the advance in the 
stock market, accompanied by still 
broader public buying of second-rate 
and third-rate issues. 


Further refunding of bonds, at low- 
er interest rates. 


Increased selling of war bonds, in 
the lower denominations, by individ- 
uals, . 


Lessened demand for railway ac- 
commodations for returning service 
men. 


Some reduction in railway gross 
earnings. 


Action by Congress to overhaul our 
system of taxes, without, however, 
enactment of legislation to cut receipts 
drastically. (Abolition of the unjust 
double taxing of stockholders may be 
delayed.) 


The urgently-needed boom in home 
building may not get vigorously under 
way in the early months of 1946, al- 
though, later, activity may be facili- 
tated by freer supplies of materials 
and craftsmen. 


Formulation of a definite policy by 
the Government to handle ‘labor dis- 
putes, to deal with wage demands. 


POSSIBILITIES 


My opinion is that most stocks will 
move still higher during the coming 
year—though, of course, setbacks, per- 
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haps of considerable proportions, must 
be expected. 


I agree, on the whole, with the fol- 
lowing views expressed by Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis: 


“Never has an American bull market 
ended in December. That fact lends 
more than casual significance to the 
achievement of a new 1945 high this 
month by the D-J industrial stocks. 
Other years with best levels recorded 
in the final month are: 1944, 1942, 
1928, 1927, 1924, 1921, 1915, 1905, 
1904, 1900. In each of these ten cases 
the next year saw a good extension of 
the rise, the average gain being about 
36 points, or 24%. 

“Besides the purely historical basis, 
there are stronger and more funda- 
mental reasons for believing that this 
bull market has far to go. Culmination 
of such a well established major up- 
trend in stock prices is highly unlikely 
until (1) most lines of industry have 
been operating near capacity for some 
time, (2) profits and dividends are re- 
established at a high level, (3) the 
business sky is virtually cloudless, and 
(4) bullish psychology is widespread 
and rampant. 

“These conditions, which normally 
accompany bull market terminations, 
appear to lie a considerable distance 
ahead. They do not seem possible of 
attainment before 1947 at the earliest. 
In view of the enormous accumulated 
demand for civilian goods, record out- 
put will be required for several years 
in many lines. The unusual clarity with 
which the coming prosperity can be 
foreseen is one of principal sustaining 
forces behind this bull market. It is 
one of the reasons that reactions have 
been small and may continue to be 
minor. Unless prices advance very 
sharply in the next month or two, a 
reaction of intermediate scope should 
be easily avoidable until after the nor- 
mal “Spring rise.” 


TO SUM UP 


The coming year should see the 
world progress towards normalcy after 
its four years of travail. 

Our own country is calculated to set 
the pace. 





WORLD PRESS DIGEST 
America —/ Through 
Foreign Eyes 





On this page, every issué, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent comments of 
foreign-language newspapers about 
American business and the American 


way of life. 


HE proposed loan of nearly $4,- 

400,000,000 to Great Britain is 

considered by most Americans as 
a most generous undertaking. Most 
foreign countries agree. Some English 
comments, however, are lacking some- 
what in gratefulness: 


“The higgledy-piggledy of the nego- 
tiations in Washington on the terms of 
the financial assistance which the 
United States is to give us is now end- 
ing. The final terms are reported to be 
a loan of £875,000,000 ($3,500,000,- 
000) carrying interest at 2%, plus a 
further £125,000,000 ($500,000,000) 
to be used in the liquidation of the tail 
of lend-lease. That the assistance is to 
be by way of loan is regrettable, since 
it gives completely inadequate recog- 
nition of the magnitude and nature of 
the sacrifices which this country made 
in fighting in the common cause. A 
loan is a sad commentary on American 
generosity. . . . Moreover, interest at 
the rate of 2% for a loan of this na- 
ture is almost a penal one.”—Man- 
chester Guardian, Manchester, Eng- 
land. (Liberal. ) 


“Even now, if Congress were to re- 
fuse approval, many members of all 
parties in Parliament might perhaps 
feel relieved of perilous commitments 
and free to seek the assurance of work 
and imports for the British people in 
other ways.”—London Times, London, 
England. (Conservative.) 


“There have been many occasions 
during the past 12 wéeks when the 
successful negotiation of an Anglo- 
American financial agreement seemed 
a dismal prospect. . . . The result, con- 
sequently, as now laid before the Brit- 
ish Parliament and the U. S. Congress, 








will be recognized here . . . as 
a real effort at enlightened 
statesmanship. . . . The con- 
ditions governing the $4,400,000,000 
loan Britain will receive seem reason- 
ably generous.”—The Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Canada. (Conservative. ) 


“The Anglo-American credit agree- 
ment, the first and weightiest interna- 
tional instrument, is a grandly con- 
ceived effort.-—Die Tat, Zurich, 
Switzerland. (Independent.) 


Domestic policies in the United 
States are closely watched abroad, as 
it is recognized that they affect the 
peacetime prosperity, not only of the 
U. S., but also of the world in general: 


“The most pressing of all the eco- 
nomic problems in the U. S. today is 
how to provide for continuous full em- 
ployment. . . . There are not many in 
Norway who still think that the shap- 
ing of demands for goods in order to 
create a standard which means full em- 
ployment can be reached automatically. 
. . » Thisis also the point of view of 
the American Government and there- 
fore it has suggested a Full Employ- 
ment Bill. . . . The American Congress 
may hold the bill back . . . and can by 
its policy cause the U.S.A. to go 
through a new and terrible period of 
depression. And that would certainly 
be serious enough, not only for Amer- 
ica, but also for other countries.”— 


Dagbladet, Oslo, Norway. (Liberal.) 


“It is interesting to note that many 
of those who viewed President Roose- 
velt’s “dictator tendencies’ with misgiv- 
ings now find that what America needs 
is a strong man in the White House.” 


—Also from Dagbladet, Oslo. 


“The labor conflict in America, the 
strikes in the steel and automobile in- 
dustries, in the mines and the harbors 
are proofs of a process of ferment 
which has been accelerated since the 
end of the war. The problems of this 
war were terrific, but at least they 
were of one kind. . . . In their place 








has appeared in the U. S. an incom. 
prehensible variety of opinions, pro- 
grams and interests. . . . The paradoxi- 
cal thesis has been proved that the 
transformation of peace to war econ- 
omy in the U. S. will have been in- 
finitely more simple than the road back 
to the economy of peace.”—Nationale 
Rotterdamsche Courant, Rotterdam, 
Holland. (Liberal.) 


American foreign policies continue 
to be disapproved of abroad. The ef- 
forts of the U. S. to stabilize the eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany by the 
establishment of a central authority is 
distasteful to France, while Russia is 
cynical of divided policies in China: 


“Hurley, the mouthpiece of U. S. 
imperialistic elements, is striving for 
unlimited domination of Asia by the 
United States . . . American politicians 
of the Hurley type may be planning to 
use the anti-British feeling in the U. S. 
to force Britain out of the East and 
establish U. S. interests there. .. . 
Hurley’s resignation and his statement 
are typical maneuvers of those impetu- 
ous imperialistic politicians who, while 
feigning . . . to correct U. S. policy, 
are not only defending imperialistic 
policy but are also striving to impose 
it on the Government of the U. S.”— 
Pravda, Moscow. (Communistic. ) 


“Byron Price, official investigator 
for President Truman, has just dis- 
covered a new criminal in Germany 
who must be put out of the way quick- 
ly... . The theme of the former head 
of censorship, who amuses himself for 
lack of something better by censuring 
an ex-ally, is that the Germans are al- 
ready dreaming of a new Hitler... . 
Why? Because all the public services 
of the Rhineland are not under a sin- 
gle authority. Who opposes? France! 
Therefore, it is the fault of France if 
Nazism lives anew! . . . Byron Price, 
in one section of this strange report, 


‘to which President Truman gives an 


even stranger publicity, poses a dilem- 
ma.”—L’Aube, Paris, France. (French 
New Deal.) 
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‘Pneumonia fights a losing battle! 
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Since 1934, prompt medical care and new drugs 
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deaths among pheumonia 


patients! But pneumonia is still dangerous, 


because some kinds defy penicillin and sulfa. 


those weakened by fatigue 


Although pneumonia usually attacks 


LW) unusual 


exposure, or grippe, it can also strike healthy 


people! 
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if you start to sniffle and sneeze, take 
care of yourself—for a severe or pro- 
tracted cold is often the forerunner of 
pneumonia. 

Drink plenty of fruit juices, milk, and 
water. Go to bed if possible. If the cold 
is a bad one, or hangs on more than a 
few days, consult your doctor. 

Pneumonia’s first warning is often a 
severe chill, followed by a fever. It may 
already have attacked if you have cough- 
ing accompanied by pain in the side or 
chest, rapid, labored breathing, or thick 
rust-colored sputum. 


If any of these symptoms appear, call 
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a doctor at once! Go to bed and remain 
absolutely quiet! 


Only your own physician can deter- 
mine whether it is advisable to use serum, 
sulfa drugs, or penicillin in your case. 
Even then they should be used only 
under his direct supervision. 


Unfortunately, certain infections such 
as virus pneumonia do not respond to 
such aids. In cases like these, prompt 
diagnosis and medical and nursing care 
are even more essential, and will in- 
crease tremendously the probability of 
recovery without serious complications. 


While medical science is helping to 
bring pneumonia down in the “‘cause-of- 
death” list, its prevention is still up to 
you! For further information about pneu- 
monia, send for Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, 16-I, “Respiratory Diseases.” 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employ- 
ees will benefit from understand- 
ing these important facts about 
pneumonia. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 
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GROWING INDUSTRY 
What's Ahead for 








Pre-fabricated Houses? 





By CHARLES F. BERRY 





No longer a designer’s dream, mass-produced, factory-built 
homes are just around the corner. Can they solve the hous- 


ing shortage? Here’s an authoritative view on the subject 





ILL the factory-built home 

offer a solution to the Housing 

Problem? Will it be as attrac- 
tive, livable and easy to erect as pub- 
licized? And as reasonable? Ask any 
expert builder, realtor or industrialist 
and you'll find as many different opin- 
ions as you can find experts. 

At a recent meeting of the Building 
Industry Conference Board in San 
Francisco, a world-renowned residen- 
tial architect declared that “comfort- 
able pre-fabricated two-bedroom homes 
could be built for as little as $1,500.” 
A contractor, who erected hundreds of 
pre-fabricated homes during the war, 
told the same gathering that “the pre- 
fabricated house is just so much pre- 
fabricated bologna.” 

There you have it—the case of the 
pre-fabricated house, a subject as con- 
troversial today as take-home pay and 
the atomic bomb. 

Just what, then, has happened to the 
long awaited ideal factory-built home? 
It’s not just a pre-fabricated dream, 
but if any adequate two-bedroom 
house can be built for $1,500 it cer- 


tainly wasn’t on this year’s Christmas 


tree. 

Actually, the pre-fabricated house is 
still just around the corner. By late 
Spring or early Summer numerous 
houses will be rolling off assembly 
lines. But they won’t be produced in 
sufficient quantities to solve our stag- 
gering housing problem. And they 
won't be cheap enough, for the most 


part, to provide the necessary low- 


cost housing for the majority of our 
2,000,000 “doubled-up” families. 





Cartes F. Berry, ex-public relations man- 
and advertising agency head, recently 
ed field information for WPB. He is a 

contributor to many national publications. 


Several pre-fabricators will be oper- 
ating at capacity within the next few 
months. The Pease Woodwork Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and National Homes, 
Lafayette, Ind., are, with Gunnison 
Homes, Inc., the “big three” in the 
field. Anchorage Homes, Inc., hopes 
to bring some 3,000 packaged homes 
off the assembly line per year. The 
new million-dollar plant of Gunnison 
Homes, Inc., at New Albany, Indiana, 
should produce a comparable number. 
Home-Ola is going into mass produc- 
tion, with 1946 output expected to 
reach possibly 10,000 units. Win Wil- 
son; Precision-Built Homes; Allied 
Houses, the Hodgson Division of 


licked. Yet in comparison to our im- 
mediate need for between two and 
three million homes and the expected 
demand of a million more a year there- 
after, the combined output of all 
dwelling pre-fabricators this year, and 
even next, promises to be relatively 
small. 

‘ The answer is that while production 
technique reached the status of “big 
business” during the war, distribution 
did not. There was only one customer; 
consequently there was no merchandis- 
ing problem. 

Today, however, as before the war, 
dwelling manufacturers face almost in- 
surmountable obstacles of distribution. 
There is a definite need for economical 
factory-built homes, since housing is 
the only major necessity of American 
life which has not either decreased in 
price or improved in quality during 
the 20th century because of mass pro- 
duction. Yet house manufacturers are 


Wingfoot Homes, Inc.; and numerous in the position of not being able to 





Assembly line in the Gunnison Homes factory 


other firms will soon be turning out 
completed dwellings. 

All this indicates that the industry 
has already attained the know-how of 
mass production. There are few as- 
sembly-line bugs that haven’t been 


attain real mass production without 
mass distribution, and are unable to 


reach widespread distribution until 


they can offer the price advantages of 
mass output. 
In the face of these obstacles, the 























dwelling manufacturers are tackling 
one of the biggest merchandising jobs 
of all time. Consider, for instance, the 
price factor: The factory-built house 
has the highest unit cost of any article 
that our economy has ever attempted 
to manufacture and distribute in quan- 
tity. 

By comparison, the problems of the 
automobile industry during its early 
years were puny, for the home pre- 





he could support a skyscrapér on the 
framework of his pre-fabricated dwel- 
ling. 

Before the war, other difficulties of 
erection and servicing contributed to 
the manufacturer’s distribution prob- 
lem. Many pre-fabricated homes were 
simply house shells built around some 
patented connector. Often the manu- 
facturer had no national distribution 
organization, and he tried to pass on 





National Homes Corp.'s new two-bedroom house 


fabricators have more to contend with 
than a public skepticism and the op- 
position of a few harness and buggy 
manufacturers. Today, house manufac- 
turers face the same public skepticism, 
plus the combined opposition of many 
building material manufacturers and 
dealers, the American Federation of 
Labor, assorted politicians and a ma- 
jority of the local building codes in 
the United States. Yet they are attempt- 
ing to merchandise an article with a 
unit cost several times that of an auto- 
mobile—hitherto the highest cost item 
of mass distribution. 

To date, antiquated building codes 
and organized labor have done a fairly 
effective job of keeping pre-fabricated 
houses out of most urban areas. For 
instance, many of these codes, perpetu- 
ated by the influence of certain build- 
ing trades unions, set stresses for 
structural members, such as floor 
joists, roof rafters and wall studs. 
Then, in turn, they include tables of re- 
quired minimum dimensions, which 
are logical if it can be assumed that 
wood is the only possible material for 
residential framework. However, if the 
pre-fabricator who uses steel or com- 
pressed wood for structural members 
abided by these designated dimensions 
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to the home purchaser such trouble- 
some little details as building permits, 
survey, excavation, foundations, erec- 
tion, installations and the hook-up of 
waste lines, water lines and electricity. 
By the time the owner finished these 
little tasks, perhaps with the opposition 
of hostile workmen, inspectors and 
local building codes, he began to wish 
he’d started from scratch with an ar- 
chitect and a contractor. 

In contrast to this is the modern set- 
up of the dealer or agent who either 
handles the erection work himself or 








makes arrangements with a local build- 
er. In any event, the contractor un- 
loads the home, transports it to the 
site, bolts it to previously prepared 
foundations and has it completely as- 
sembled under lock and key in from 
one to three days. 

The interior and closet partitions 
are then installed, also the plumbing 
and electricity. Next foliows such op- 
tional features as a porch, garage, fire- 
place and architectural touches. Final- 
ly, the heating equipment, interior 
trim and minor accessories are added; 
meanwhile, walks and drives and 
utility connections are completed and 
a last coat of paint is applied to the 
exterior. Usually the home is ready 
for the buyer to move into in one 
to three weeks after the foundation 
is started. 


TERMS VARY baad 


To avoid the misunderstandings that 
arise from extra charges, several post- 
war pre-fabricators will include com- 
plete erection and definitely stated ser- 
vices in their price quotations. Gunni- 
son, for instance, intends to distribute 
only through local independent fran- 
chised dealers who will sell, erect and 
then service the home. They will quote 
a fixed over-all price (varying slightly 
by locality) for a complete, ready-to- 
live-in home, including sidewalks, util- 
ity connections, even flowers in the 
window box. These houses are expect- 
ed to approximate pre-war prices, 
ranging from $3,000 to $9,000. 

The Home-Ola, a two-story manu- 
factured house, designed to sell for less 
than $3,000 complete (exclusive of the 
lot), will also be sold on the lock-and- 
key price basis. No exclusive franchises 
will be granted, but the house may be 


{Continued on page 40) 


No mere bandbox, this Gunnison home is roomy, comfortable ° 
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Seasoniltis By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


of the hottest labor issues of the 

day. One serious objection to it, 
however, is the fact that many busi- 
nesses are distinctly of a seasonal 
nature. 

Obviously, employers would like to 
give steady, year-round work to their 
employees, if only for selfish reasons. 
But there are simply too many ups- 
and-downs in the sales of most lines 
to justify their guaranteeing full em- 
ployment throughout 12 months of the 
year. On the other hand, our commer- 
cial life today is not nearly so subject 
to seasonal whims as when the nation’s 
economy was largely agricultural. 
Gradually, many companies and in- 
dustries have found ways of leveling 
off the seasonal peaks in their sales 
charts, even though they may not have 
been able to eliminate them entirely. 


Ter Annual Wage has become one 


13 METHODS 


There are 13 of these methods now 
in general use: 


1. Manufacturing products that off- 
set the seasons. Many concerns have 
Winter lines and Summer lines. For 
instance, S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, produce a line of agricultural 
implements and garden tractors—for 
Spring and Summer. The company also 
manufactures Flexible Flyer sleds and 
skis, for Winter. Richardson & Rob- 
bins, Dover, Del., has long had com- 
plementary lines in its short-season 
plum pudding and its long-season 
canned chicken. Stumpp & Walter Co., 
New York’s well-known seed house, 
has added a food delicacies department 
for holiday and Winter entertaining, 
to fill in a “valley” period in the seed 
business. Many clothing manufactur- 
ers produce both Summer and Winter 
weight garments, as do blanket manu- 
facturers. And so on. 


2. Operating in both Summer and 
Winter locations. Many fashion shops 
operate seasonal stores. They open 





Joun Atten Morpny is a frequent con- 
tributor to many national magazines. 


their branch stores for a few Winter 
months at vacation centers in the 
South and also for a few months in 
the Summer at Northern resorts. One 
of the most interesting examples of 
location-moving is the Dennis Water 
Cress business. C. E. Dennis has ele- 
vated water cress from a Spring tidbit 
to virtually a year-round product, 
largely as a result of his practice of 
having Winter and Summer farms. 


A. 


sprout into a huge business. Even 
more outstanding is what has been 
done with baby chicks, than which 
there are nothing more seasonal. 
Chicks must reach their destination in 
a few hours or they will die. Despite 
this hazard, the baby chick industry 
has grown to astronomical proportions. 

5. Extending the buying period. A 
number of industries have at least 
ameliorated their seasonal difficulties 





Demands for an annual’ wage make the need to lick 
seasonal slumps an industrial “must.” Here are 13 success- 
ful methods. One may be the solution for your business. 





When approaching Winter calls a halt 
on production at Martinsburg, W. Va., 
the whole organization moves to the 
Southern farm at Huntsville, Ala. In 
the Spring the Huntsville farm shuts 
down and operations are started up 
North again. 

3. Giving longer life to perishable 
products. Such highly perishable prod- 
ucts as fresh fruits, vegetables and 
meats have very short selling seasons. 
Businesses dealing in these articles 
used to be highly seasonal. Today, 
through processing, the life of these 
perishables has been indefinitely 
lengthened. Drying, canning, preserv- 
ing and dehydrating have provided 
the means of extending the consump- 
tion of perishables throughout | the 
year. And now the frozen food indus- 
try is further lengthening the season 
of fresh foods, giving us fresh Spring 
lamb in December and red, ripe straw- 
berries any time we want them. The 
plenty of harvest time is thus extended 
right around the calendar. 


4. Using more rapid means of trans- 
portation. Rapid transportation by ex- 
press, refrigerator railroad car, motor 
truck and now by air cargo is playing 
a big part in making selling seasons 
longer, especially in perishables. Take 
the cut flower industry, for example. 
Rapid transportation has caused it to 


by getting people to buy in off-seasons. 
In normal times, coal and fuel oil 
dealers offered discounts to customers 
who would buy their fuel in the 
Spring. And in many lines of business 
it’s the custom for manufacturers to 
send seasonal goods to customers when 
they are ready for shipment and give 
them a dating on the invoice. 





Ups and downs can be avoided 


Clubs for regularly buying things, 
such .as the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
are in line with this method. People 
who would buy books only occasion- 
ally get them regularly, throughout the 
year, when they join such clubs. This 
monthly-club idea is being started in 
a number of fields. Several direct-to- 
user fruit growers are now using the 
idea, for instance. 

6. By-product utilization. Most new 
businesses start out with a specialty or 
a small line of specialties. Such a’ busi- 
ness is likely to be seasonal. But as it 
develops by-products or finds new 
uses or new markets, its sales become 
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les» seasonal. There are many exam- 
ples of this, particularly in the food 
industry. When pineapples were sold 
only as fresh fruit, their season lasted 
only a few weeks. But now, with pine- 
apple juice, canned, sliced, cubed and 
shredded pineapple, it’s a 365-day busi- 
ness. 

Milk, all by itself, has become a 
hugely diversified industry. We have 
fresh milk, canned milk, butter, several 
kinds of cream, dozens of kinds of 
cheese, etc. Converted into casein, milk 
has scores of industrial uses. And now 
it’s even being used to make textile 
fibers, which can be converted into 
clothing. 

The numerous by-products of or- 
anges have overcome all the former 
seasonal characteristics of the industry. 
Oil is extracted from the seeds. The 
peel is a source of pectin and medicinal 
products. The inside of the peel goes 
to make jams, jellies and confections. 
Another extract is a printing ink in- 
gredient. Even the odor goes into food 
flavorings and perfumes. 

7. Diversification. Diversification of 
lines is a sure-fire way of conquering 
seasonitis, for most any business, not 
merely huge outfits of the caliber of 
General Motors. Take Adam Hat 
Stores, Inc., for example. If each store 
sold only hats, it would have a lot of 
seasonal time on its hands. That’s why 
the Adam chain of stores is adding 
everything in the line of furnishings 
for men except suits, overcoats and 
shoes. Its business, as a result, will be 
far less seasonal. 


EXAMPLE OF DIVERSIFICATION 
The Vick Chemical Co. built its 


business around colds, widely preva- 
lent only in Winter. For years Vapo- 
rub was its only product. In recent 
years it added three other “cold” 
products—nose drops, cough drops 
and an inhaler. While it did well, its 
business was still seasonal, so in 1938 
Vick began diversifying. It acquired 
William S. Merrell Co., makers of 
medicinal agents for physicians. Then 
it bought Prince Matchabelli, Inc., the 
perfume house. It also brought the 
Seaforth line of men’s toiletries into 
the Vick family, as it did the J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co., manufacturer of 
laboratory and other chemicals. Re- 
sult: The seasonal specter no longer 
hangs over the Vick business. 

Many a manufacturer diversifies not 
only for his own sake, but also for the 
sake of his dealers. Last year, for ex- 
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ample, when the International Har- 
vester Co. announced its post-war new 
product policy, it said it would aim to 
give its dealers products they could 
sell every month in the year. Farm 
machinery, alone, is too seasonal. 

8. Creation of off-season use for a 
seasonal product. Getting women to 
wear furs in Summer was an effort in 
this direction. While the campaign par- 
tially failed, it succeeded to the extent 
that women now wear fur scarfs, jack- 
ets, etc., for more months in the year 
than formerly. 

Greeting cards were once sold only 
during a few seasons—Christmas, 
Easter, etc. Now it’s a staple business. 
The day-to-day sales on birthday cards, 
anniversary greetings, convalescence 











of course air-conditioned stores, thea- 
ters and restaurants have largely con- 
quered the Summer slump in these 
fields. 

1l. Sales drives. One of the oldest 
methods of licking a seasonal slump is 
to put on a sales drive. Hold contests, 
offer bonuses, special prizes. These 
drives are usually effective in propor- 
tion to the soundness of the policies 
behind them. And of course a drive 
will do better if the seasonal base of 
the business is broadened. 

12. Sales promotion, advertising 
and merchandising. All companies that 
want to establish a business free from 
seasonal dips must ‘have a “shirt- 
sleeve” sales policy. Regardless of 
what a concern has for sale, it won’t 





Many concerns have Winter lines and Summer lines 


cards, etc., exceed the purely seasonal 
sales. 

9. Redesigning the product. In nu- 
merous cases, redesigning the product 
has opened up longer selling seasons. 
The closed car made the automobile 
a year-round vehicle. Chair car oper- 
ators, at Atlantic City and other re- 
sorts, who glassed in the front of their 
chairs, improved their Winter busi- 
ness, 

Hens haven’t been redesigned, but 
their breeds have been bettered and 
their feeding and care made more sci- 
entific. As a result, they now lay two 
eggs in November and five in May. 
Twenty years ago the hen laid four 
in May and one in November. 

10. Circumventing the handicap of 
weather. One great reason for seasonal 
drops in business used to be the weath- 
er. It effected both production and 
sales. To a remarkable degree, air con- 
ditioning is overcoming this. Con- 
trolled weather systems in many plants 
mean fewer production valleys. And 


sell unless it is everlastingly promoted, 
particularly in its slack season. This 
has been the experience of thousands 
of commercial organizations. 

13. Scheduled production. Produc- 
tion today is being scheduled more 
scientifically and apportioned more 
evenly throughout the 12 months. 
Ideal scheduling is rarely attained, but 
the more it is aimed at the less season- 
al a business is likely to become. 

One or more of the above methods 
will be found effective in practically 
any business. Some companies—such 
as Hormel & Co., Western States En- 
velope Co., Procter & Gamble, etc.— 
have been able to justify an annual 
wage by establishing it first and then 
using every ounce of ingenuity they 
could muster to see to it that seasonal 
peaks and valleys were leveled off. By 
broadening their business, selling ag- 
gressively and doing everything pos- 
sible to create more work for their 
men, they discovered that they could 
actually do more business. 
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On these pages, once a month, FoRBES 
special editors in the field will report 
on business trends, conditions and 
opportunities throughout the nation. 
Expert observers of the business and 
industrial scene, each editor is located 
permanently in the section of the coun- 
try on whieh he reports. 

> 
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New England States 


OR the first time in four years, 

employment is now picking up in 
the New England textile industry. 
Veterans and ex-war workers had been 
averse to “exposing” themselves to 
jobs that did not provide a starting 
pay rate of at least $50 a week, but 
USES authorities say these ideas are 
now going out the window and that 
many of them today will settle for a 
job which pays a living wage, with 
some prospects for advancement. 

While the gain in employment in 
textiles is small as compared with re- 
ported expansion needs in the industry, 
it’s significant in terms of previous 
trends. The increase to 65¢ an hour as 
a minimum wage in cotton textile 
mills, which is occurring throughout 
New England, is expected to aid ma- 
terially in the recruiting of workers. 

On an over-all basis, unemployment 
is becoming a real problem in the 
great Boston area for the first time 
since the war. 

As in other sections, there is a cry- 
ing need for housing in New England, 
but building materials, especially lum- 
ber and brick, and building mechan- 
ics, are as scarce as hens’ teeth. Pre- 
miums over union scales are commonly 
paid in order to secure help on con- 
struction projects. 

Meanwhile, a new State Department 
of Commerce, with “Joe” Kennedy, 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, 
acting as sparkplug, will be launched 
in Massachusetts. With an initial an- 
nual budget. of $1,000,000, it’s expect- 
ed to safeguard jobs in the Bay State 
and to create new employment through 
effective co-operation with capital, 


labor and management. Its 
formation is a challenge to 
the charges hurled that in- 
dustry here is “dead.” 

Along the labor-saving front, big 
lumber and pulpwood operators in 
Maine, including the major paper 
companies, are evincing keen interest 
in a new chain-power saw that may be 
able to fell and cut as much as 2,000 
board-feet in a day. Old-time woods- 
men express concern over its possible 
displacement of manpower in the fu- 
ture—Davip Mack. 


East Coast States 


ESPITE many and diverse obsta- 

cles, reconversion is making prog- 
ress. All states in the Eastern area are 
getting set for big volume business in 
1946, with most all types of industries 
represented in these states. Stock mar- 
ket price averages for the last five 
months of 1945 have shown a gradual 
but persistent upward trend which is 
generally interpreted as an indication 
of business conditions in the next 
three to nine months, or more. Un- 
employment is much less than antici- 
pated just after V-J Day and retail 
sales in this area for the year 1945 
show 10% to 20% increase over the 
previous year. Reduction of corpora- 
tion and personal income taxes will 
give impetus to expansion plans of 
manufacturers and to consumer spend- 
ing. All these indications, considered 
against the purchasing power and 
known backlog of pent-up needs and 
wants of 137 million people, including 
returned service men and their fam- 
ilies, point unmistakably to tremendous 
volume of sales in the coming year. 

A large moment of inertia was in- 
evitable before reconversion could 
gain full momentum, and certain 
brakes on the wheels of reconversion 
progress will continue to retard full 
speed ahead for several months to 
come. Principal brakes are labor 
strikes, shortages of some materials, 
time required for re-tooling, wage and 
price problems and lack of manpower 
in certain key industries such as forge 
and foundry, textile, lumber and log- 
ging, cast iron soil pipe, brick and 





clay products. Most of these obstacles 
to more speedy reconversion of indus. 
try act also to retard construction of 
new housing, so desperately needed by 
both veterans and non-veterans. All 
signs, however, indicate progress and 
gradual breaking of the remaining 
“bottlenecks” through the action of 
management, labor and a few remain- 
ing government controls. The “green 
light” to peacetime economy continu- 
ally grows brighter.—A. R. Griswo.p. 


Western States 


OL yeeeentd single economic factor in 
Rocky Mountain States is the ulti- 
mate fate of the $200,000,000 war-born 
government-owned steel plant at Gene- 
va, Utah—40 miles South of Salt Lake 
City. 

Strong, though slightly disorgan- 
ized elements of the Western invest- 
ment fraternity are determined to 
establish a basic Western steel industry 
independent of Pittsburgh. 

Kaiser interests are quietly further- 
ing plans to establish light metals in- 
dustries (aluminum and magnesium), 
which will reach into the economic 
pattern of inter-mountain states. 

Terrific backlog of commercial and 
home construction is piled up in every 
urban center in this region. In com- 
mon with other sections, skilled labor 
and materials are scarce. Entry of new 
industries into the region reflects de- 
centralization policies now being car- 
ried out by many large Eastern manu- 
facturers. Stable labor conditions and 
relative absence of strikes make moun- 
tain and plains states extremely attrac- 
tive. Indicative of the trend is con- 
struction in Lincoln, Neb., of new 
manufacturing plants by the Elgin 
Watch Co., Western Electric and 
Goodyear Rubber. 

Spectacular in its potentialities but 
quietly developed by the nation’s ma- 
jor oil companies is the vast new 
Rangely oil field in Western Colorado, 
described by geologists as a possible 
rival to East Texas. The town of 
Rangely was a barren, mountain- 
locked hamlet of less than 100 last 
year. Today, sporting a $75,000 night 
club, it’s revelling in a boom reminis- 
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cent of Pike’s Peak gold rush days. 
Regional industrialists and business 
men generally are determined to fight 
for a greater distribution of the na- 

tion’s economic opportunities. 
—J. E. Vincent. 


Midwest States 


HE industrial giant at the gateway 

to the Middlewest, Ohio, is having 
pleasing growing pains today, despite 
unprecedented expansion during the 
hectic war production period. The 
Buckeye State led all others in the 
Union in the wartime addition of new 
manufacturing facilities, and the latest 
survey shows it is bidding strongly to 
retain this supremacy in the post-war 
era. Its 1,293 new industrial facilities 
made up 8.3% of all plants and facil- 
ities built in the nation from 1940 to 
mid-1944. This expansion cost $1,677,- 
400,000, topping all other states in this 
respect. 

Current statistics show that private 
industry has already allocated an- 
other $70,000,000 for post-war growth 
in this area and that other industrial- 
ists, in adjacent Northern Ohio coun- 
ties, plan additional developments that 
will run plant expansions to an im- 
pressive $112,859,000 in the immedi- 
ate future. These industrial improve- 
ments will produce perhaps 40,000 new 
jobs. Forty-five companies are in- 
volved in this present planning, much 
of which contemplates new products 
and wider markets. 

What products are coming out of 
these growing pains? Well, a consid- 
erable number are closely related to 
the automotive industry and compo- 
nent parts trade. There is a definite 
centralization trend in parts manufac- 
turing for the motor world. Some of 
the larger companies participating in 
the expansion along Lake Erie’s shores 
fall into this category and are building 
not one, but two and three major 
plants in this area. 

But the motor industry isn’t monop- 
olizing the field. There’s a healthy 
variety to this production expansion. 
It includes big plans for plastics and 
also touches foundries, tool and die 
shops, paint and chemical companies, 
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nder Way, Despite Obstacles 


machinery and equipment makers, 
paper box manufacturers, printers, 
steel companies, electronic suppliers, 
household appliances and tractor man- 
ufacturers, to mention only a few. 
—Ora_ S. PFLuc. 


Southern States 


BASIC problem and challenge to 

the South’s industrial future to- 
day is whether this section can retain 
and use the millions of dollars of 
heavy machine tools and equipment 
which were brought in for war pro- 
duction and which have now served 
this purpose and been declared surplus. 
Always a region sorely lacking in ma- 
chine tools and heavy equipment, this 
deficiency was overcome to a remark- 
able degree when giant war industries 
were located in the South. 

Thousands of native inhabitants 
were trained to operate all types of 
machine tools. If this equipment is 
utilized here for civilian production 
and the recently trained labor retained 
in industrial work, an intense period 
of industrial development lies ahead. 
If the major portion of this long need- 
ed equipment is removed from this 
area a lot of skilled workers will re- 
turn to hoeing cotton and chipping 
trees for turpentine. Thus a great op- 
portunity for industrial development 
will be lost. 

This is not a long-range problem 
but one that will be decided one way 
or another in the next few months, as 
more and more government plants 
and surplus equipment are offered for 
sale. 

The development now and for the 
past few months of new small busi- 
nesses and the reconversion of small 
war plants to types of civilian produc- 
tion they never before tried are def- 
inite and specific marks of post-war 
business and industrial progress in 
this hitherto predominantly agricul- 
tural and raw material region. 

Loans by the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. and the RFC, mostly partici- 
pated in by local banks, indicate a 
surge forward in the development of 
food processing and freezing, manu- 
facture of concrete blocks and other 


light aggregate products, initiation and 
expansion of firms for contracting for 
earth-moving jobs such as terracing 
farms, building farm ponds and small 
road maintenance and development; 
and the manufacture, on an extensive 
scale, of pre-fabricated houses, designed 
for Southern climates——Marvin Cox. 


Pacific Coast States 
VERSHADOWING strikes, labor 


shortages and unemployment on 
the West Coast is news of industrial 
expansions and switch-overs to new 
lines. Reconversion is taking an off- 
trail twist, with many firms adding 
side-lines or deserting their pre-war 
business to get on to the consumer 
goods side of production. One pre-war 
plane manufacturer is making metal 
toys; a tin can manufacturer is plan- 
ning bath room fixtures. There are 
many others. 

Announced industrial expansions 
total the highest in history. Last month 
new incorporations also reached a new 
high. This adds up only one way— 
greater local production of consumer 
goods. Eastern manufacturers 
aren’t giving up this market without a 
struggle. Some 500 are said to be 
planning new West Coast branch 
plants, including a number over a 
million dollars. 

Behind plans for increased local 
manufacture of steel items are the ex- 
pansion plans of basic steel producers. 
In Los Angeles, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
is spending $8,000,000 for new steel- 
making and finishing facilities, includ- 
ing rod, bar and wire mills and a new 
open hearth. Columbia Steel Co. 
(U. S. Steel Corp.) is investing $25,- 
000,000 in an ultra-modern continu- 
ous thin-steel rolling mill at Pittsburg, 
Calif. Ultimate disposal of Kaiser’s 
Fontana plant or the Geneva plant has 
not yet been determined. 

Tremendous activity is noted in the 
food processing and packing industry. 
National firms expanding westward in- 
clude Beechnut Packing Co., with an © 
$800,000 plant, and Campbell Soups, 
$1,000,000—both new to Western pro- 
duction; H. J. Heinz and _ several 
others. —Cuak Les F. Berry. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 











Behind the Labor Scene 


ORBES digests all labor publica- 

tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
characteristic extracts, without com- 
ment, on this page. 


“STRIKES NOT ENOUGH" 


From Cleveland Union 
(CIO) : 

A perfectly executed strike of itself 
is not in this country a sure winner 
for the workers... 

Organized labor must make haste to 
supplement the strike weapon with a 
political weapon just as effective. It is 
not a question of one or the other. The 
need of the hour is for both weapons. 
We have both, but one is sharp, the 
other somewhat dull. . . 

The Steel, Auto, Electrical and Oil 
industries are now taking their labor 


Leader 
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From International Woodworker ( 


troubles to Congress, and they are get- 
ting better results than they did in 
1937-38 with their sluggers and sol- 
diers on the picket line. 

They intend to do their strike-break- 
ing not in Flint or Chicago or Canton 
or Cleveland, but in the committee 
rooms of Congress and the hotels of 
Washington, and every indication is 
that they are making headway .. . 

If this crowd prevails in Congress, 
we won't win this GM strike and we 
won't win any important strikes for a 
long time. We'll be beaten not by fail- 
ure of our pickets, not by lack of trade 
union morale among the rank and file 


CIO) 


of workers, not by thuggery and police 
and military force, but by legislation. 


“HIGHBINDERS” 


United Rubber Worker 


From 
(CIO): 

With silk hats outstretched, the big- 
gest corporations are pleading piteous- 
ly for lower wages, higher prices and 
unlimited profits. 

They just have to, you see, accord- 
ing to them. It’s mighty tough to sit 
on 52 billion dollars of war profits 
(after taxes) and 99 billion dollars of 
current assets. 

They need some incentive, they say, 
to get up and get busy on the produc- 
tion the country is waiting for—and 
they need it to the tune of billions and 
billions more profits. 

And where can all these extra excess 
profits come from but from a generous 
and long-suffering public—from the 
worker’s wages, from the farmer’s in- 
come, from the veteran’s mustering-out 
pay, from the merchant’s cash regis- 

It wouldn’t be fair to accuse all man- 
ufacturers, jobbers, and retailers as 
being highbinders or racketeers. How- 
ever, it is most unfortunate that a high 
percentage of them are. 


THE WAGE DEMAND 


From Dayton CIO News: 
Tell us, mighty GM 
How does your bankroll grow? 
Does it come from government sub- 

sidies 
Or from keeping our wages so low? 
Have any of you stockholders 
Had to stint your family? 
We've done without so many things 
Now we'd like to go on a spree. 
And now that the war is over 
Our hours have been drastically cut 
Our pay checks are much smaller 
So we still must do without. 

—Betty SNurr. 


100%, INCREASE 


From Toledo Union Journal (CIO) : 
A pay increase of more than 100% 
—not the 30% workers are asking— 
has just been received by Emil Schram, 
president of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


—and on a three-year contract. Mr. 
Schram had been getting only $48,000 
a year since becoming president in 
July 1941; now, until Dec. 31, 1948, 
he will get $100,000 a year. 


“READY FOR ATTACKS" 


From Toledo Union Journal (CIO): 

Congress is not unprepared for the 
job that apparently is to be attempted 
on labor. Dozens of vicious anti-labor 
bills calculated to weaken and destroy 
the effectiveness of labor unions are 
ready. Bills which would even commit 
the Government to denying labor 
unions the right to political action and 
emulate the example of Herr Hitler are 
prepared and will be submitted to 
Congress. 

The great war which we fought to 
defend democracy and liberty in other 
countries has in less than three months 
come to nought. We destroy Fascism 
and intolerance throughout the world 
and become infected ourselves with its 
virus. 

And in the face of the situation 
which exists throughout the country, 
where millions of unemployed are min- 
imized and 600,000 strikers magnified, 
where labor is being intimidated by 
the administrative branches of govern- 
ment, where employers are not men- 
tioned or are even overlooked, where 
corporations draw benefits for two 
years as a premium on their own 
strikes against the whole people, labor 
is being made ready for the attack of 
those who control the economic setup 
of the country. 


“SEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT” 





From Southern Teamster (AFL) 
FORBES 
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AVIATION TRENDS 


...1n Jet Propulsion, Passenger 


Transportation, 


HERE is growing evidence that 

we stand upon the threshold of 

developments in aircraft power 
plants destined to change the whole 
face of flying. Experimentation goes 
forward with great rapidity and en- 
couraging promise in the field of jet 
propulsion. The Westinghouse Electric 
Co. has now disclosed details of two 
of its gas turbine engines developed for 
the Navy. Already the company has 
progressed beyond these models in 
both power output and efficien¢y. 
However, the Navy engines shown al- 
ready represent the lightest aircraft 
engines in the United States for the 


power delivered, and the smallest air- — 


craft engines in the world in frontal 
area for rated horsepower. 


WIDE POSSIBILITIES 


It is the opinion of the Westinghouse 
experts that the gas turbine either 
alone as a jet, or in combination with 
propeller drive, will supersede the re- 
ciprocating engine in all sizes from 
1,500 horsepower up, while the recip- 
rocating engine, at least for the time, 
will remain dominant in the powers be- 
low 1,500 horsepower. In addition to 
its tremendous gains in simplicity, 
with the elimination of all the compli- 
cations entailed by the piston stroke, 
baffling, conventional cooling, conven- 
tional ignition and the like, the gas 
turbine has the very important advan- 
tage of being able to operate on any 
type of fuel as safe as one’s own do- 
mestic heating oil. 

For long-haul transport operation 
it is believed the gas turbine first will 
be employed in combination with pro- 
peller drive. A field of usefulness out- 
side of the high performance fighter 
and other military aircraft is indicated 
for the jet in its pure form for short- 
haul transport uses where the high 
speeds obtainable can increase the 
number of schedules sufficiently to im- 
prove service to a marked degree. 

Typical runs of this kind might be 
New York-Boston or New York-Wash- 
ington. The low resistance made pos- 
sible by the small frontal area of the 
jet engine becomes particularly impor- 
tant as speeds climb toward the speed 
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Rate Reduction 


of sound. At 500 miles an hour air 
resistance can use as much as 40% of 
the total power of a reciprocating en- 
gine just to pull the engine and its 
nacelle through the air. Less than 
10% of the power of the Westinghouse 
jet is expended in this way. As to 
horsepower, it’s predicted that gas tur- 
bine engines of from 5,000 to 8,000 
horsepower will be entirely practical 
within the next few years. Westing- 
house has backed its belief in the gas 
turbine with a $10,000,000 plant and 





sky giants: The 108-passenger, four- 
engine Douglas C-74 Globemaster; the 
114-passenger, four-engine Boeing 377 
Stratocruiser, commercial version of 
the Superfortress; the 105-passenger, 
commercial model of the four-engine 
Martin Mars seaplane; the high-speed, 
40-passenger, four-engine: Republic 
Rainbow; and the eight-engine Hughes 
Hercules seaplane. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Pan-American World Airways has 
ordered from the Boeing Aircraft Co.. 
20 Stratocruisers, peacetime brothers 
of the Superfortress. The purchase in- 
volves more than $25,000,000. This 
65-ton, 80 passenger, double-deck air- 
liner will be able to fly to London in 
111% hours and to the coast in 844 
hours. TWA has completed $36,000,- 
000 financing, much of which is to 
be used for a large fleet of Lockheed 





These two jet aircraft engines were build for the Navy by Westinghouse 


research laboratory in Philadelphia, 
which will give employment to some 
2,000 persons. 


BIG RADIAL ENGINE 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corp., which of 
course is also working in the jet pro- 
pulsion field, has made a marked 
stride forward to the production of 
its powerful 28-cylinder Wasp Major, 
the most powerful aircraft engine pres- 
ently in production in the world. De- 
livering more than 3,650 combat 
horsepower, the Major has been select- 
ed to drive the following commercial 


Constellation fast transport planes. 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Presi- 
dent of Eastern Airlines, has an- 
nounced an order for a fleet of 50 
twin-engine Martin 202’s, 36-passenger 
transports. Eastern will also have 20 
Douglas Skymasters, to be converted 
to the fleet at the Martin plant and to 
hold 57 passengers each. Next Summer 
the fleet will also contain 20 Lockheed 
Constellations. 

The Air Transport Association an- 
nounces that the 18 domestic air car- 
riers will reduce air express rates 13%, 
effective January 1, over about 67,000 
miles of routes. 
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The label of a 
master craftsman, 
which he placed 
on his cherished 
productions. 


This. famous 
watermark ap- 
pears on our fine 
papers as a guar- 
antee of value. 








» » »« advanced under 
Duncan Phyfe’s label 


Combining artistic intuition with manual 
skill, Duncan Phyfe became America’s 
foremost designer in woods. His label, 
affixed to fine furniture, assured authen- 
ticity in style and good taste. 


In like manner, the Eagle-A watermark 
is a symbol of leadership in the manufac- 
ture of the finest papers that progres- 
siveness and modern methods can produce. 
In the field of business letterhead papers, 
the watermark 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


is the buyer's assurance of highest quality 

- a guarantee that there is nothing finer 
than this 100% Rag Extra No. 1 Grade 
Bond Paper. 


Eagle-A Coupon Bond has the feel of a crisp new bank note. It carries 
messages with dignity and prestige. Its permanency is a business asset. 
Today, as always, Eagle-A Coupon Bond's leadership remains unchallenged. 


Specify Eagle-A Coupon Bond to your Printer, Lithographer or Engraver. 


Ask your stationer for 


EAGLE-A COWPON BOND BOXED TYPE RITER PAPER 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Compliments 


vs. Flattery 


LTHOUGH leaders for centuries 
have recognized the value of a 
compliment in winning the friendship, 
co-operation and favor of others, there 
seem to be very few persons who ac- 
tually understand the technique of 
making a compliment effective. 
A man told me the other day, after 
a salesman had passed him a compli- 
ment: “I’d give almost anything if 
these birds would eliminate the flattery. 
That doesn’t get ’°em anywhere; it only 
makes me good and mad.” 


Yet if the salesman had known the 
secret of the compliment, he could 
have charmed his man, won him with 
praise, done almost anything he want- 
ed with him. 


Now, to the person who receives it, 
there is only one difference between a 
compliment and that abhorrent thing 
called flattery. It is this: A compliment 
is what a person wants to hear, while 
flattery is praise to which he is indif- 
ferent. 





SIMPLE FORMULA 


In other words, if you can find out 
what makes me proud and tell me 
about it, you can hardly be too ex- 
travagant or fulsome in your praise. 
On the other hand, if you compliment 
me upon excellencies that I consider 
unimportant, no matter how sincere 
you are, I put it down as sheer flattery. 

I once went over a territory with a 
salesman who was the greatest passer- 
out of compliments I had ever known. 
He was so fulsome and bold in what 
he said I was sure both of us would 
be thrown out. I thought his prospects 
would be embarrassed at the lengths 
to which he went in pointing out how 
miraculous they were. 


But were they? Not at all. They 
were enchanted. They asked us out to 
dinner. They made the salesman gifts. 
They showered him with orders. Why? 
He told them what they wanted to 
hear. He made it a point to collect 
information about the prospects, their 
interests, their desires, and _ their 
prides. 

He complimented them upon excel- 
lencies that they considered important, 
and every word’he said was golden in 
their ears—CuarLes B. Rot. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 
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Here's a field offering a variety of opportunities, particu- 


larly the manufacture of custom-built luxury items, which - 


requires only limited capital, easily acquired know-how 





MAN who is handy with tools, 

and plans to do his own work, 

can start in the plastic business 
with $1,000 or under and, if he’s in 
the right location, expect to make a 
good and growing profit manufactur- 
ing individual luxury items, machinery 
models, etc. If he is the salesman type, 
and plans to get someone else to do 
the work, his ultimate profit prospects 
will probably be better, but he must 
have a larger immediate business and 
at least double the capital. 

Obtaining the know-how for custom 
work is extremely simple. Any good 
carpenter can learn the techniques in 
less than a day, if he will simply scan 
the literature which any of the large 
raw material companies are ready to 
furnish. Some of these companies even 
furnish moving picture films, which 
show the possibilities of their materials 
and the various ways in which they 
may best be realized. 


A VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 


A typical custom worker is the New 
York City craftsman who makes a 
good living manufacturing cigarette 
boxes out of Plexiglas, the transparent 
acrylic plastic which went into the 
“wind bubbles” of so many bombers. 
It’s made by Rohm and Haas, of Phil- 
adelphia. A similar product, Lucite, is 
made by Du Pont. Either can be bought 
in powder form, for moulding, or in 
sheets, rods and tubes for fabrication 
with simple wood or metal working 
tools like power saws and lathes. For 
such a worker the most expensive 
equipment would be an electric saw, 
an electric polishing wheel and an 
electric heater, to warm the material 
so that it will bend easily. He will also 
need a special grade of cement to hold 
it together. The manufacturer can fur- 
nish this. 

In Cleveland, one business man 
JANUARY 1, 1946 


keeps several employees busy selling 
plastic sheets and rods to-inventors and 
craftsmen. He also makes transparent 
models, showing how the inner parts 
of a machine, such as a steam engine, 
look in action. Colorful costume jew- 
elry and novelty buttons can also be 
made. Several mail order and local 
service concerns are springing up to 
furnish assorted kits of different col- 
ors, shapes and sizes of plastic mate- 
rials for use in making such novelties. 
Operation of this particular form of 
business would involve only merchan- 
dising skill. 

The plastic moulding business, how- 
ever, in which spoons, radio cases, ma- 
chine parts, dishes and hundreds of 
such items are made, demands greater 
know-how. Several plastic moulders 
are now hiring new men. This offers 
a good opportunity to learn something 
about the business first-hand. There 
are also plastic schools that offer dis- 
tinctly worthwhile courses, as well as 
many books on the subject. 

It’s possible for a small moulding 
business to become a large enterprise, 
regardless of where it is located, for 
freight is not as dominant a factor as 
it is in, say, the steel business. Using 
the very cheapest second-hand equip- 
ment, however, an investment of at 
least $10,000 is indicated. Equipment 
needed, other than the basic compres- 
sion press, will include a compressor, 
an accumulator, suitable controls, a 
source of steam to heat the moulds and 
the moulds themselves. If the moulder 
wishes to make his own moulds, a 
whole new series of equipment and 
skills will be needed, but many success- 
ful moulders buy their moulds from 
companies which specialize in supply- 
ing this need. 

When some people talk about “get- 
ting into the plastics business” they 
mean manufacturing the raw materi- 





By THE EDITORS 


als, or “moulding powders.” This, 
however, is a business for inventors, 
and for industrialists with adequate 
capital. Its rewards are definitely haz- 
ardous, although liberal enough for 
the few who succeed in a big way. 
Finished moulding powders sell for 
around 40¢ a pound, depending on 
type, but many operational costs, capi- 
tal costs, patent licenses and other 
items will be encountered between the 
raw material costs and the selling price 
of the finished product. 

The Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., has developed processes 
for making plastics out of sawdust and 
formaldehyde, sawdust and urea, or 
even sawdust alone (see Forses, Dec. 
1). These patents are open for public 
use; under certain conditions. But re- 
member that the manufacture of plas- 
tic moulding powders is definitely the 
most hazardous phase of the entire 





More Information on Plastics 


Tue following are among the best 
sources of additional information in 
the field of plastics: 


TRADE MAGAZINES: 


Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42 St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Plastics World, 51 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS: 


Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL: 


“The Outlook for Plastics,” Forses, 
Feb. 1, 1944. 

Plastic Moulding & Plant Manage- 
ment, by D. A. Dearle (Chemical 
Publishing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

Plastics in Engineering, by J. Del- 
monte (Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio.). 

Organic Plastics, by G. M. Kline 
(National Bureau of Standards 
Circular C411, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.). 











plastics business for the small capital 
newcomer. 

The beautiful color inherent in most 
plastics, the speed with which exact 
duplicates can be turned out and the 
warmth of feeling and lightness of the 
materials, will assure a large demand 
for well-designed products made from 
them. 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read. 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading help and to 
investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. : 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. wpen 4 Fgh ye — — 
seven weeks or . or one ye 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 20, Long Island, 
N. Y. (instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 
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SOUTHERN FEDERAL # 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


Current Dividend 242% 


@ BEFORE you invest, consider 
these salient features of 
SOUTHERN FEDERAL Invest- 


: 
x 
a 
. 
, ment Certificates: 


per annum. 
@ Assets over $5,250,000. 


Your Inquiry Invited 


SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
John L. Conner, President 
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NEW IDEAS 





. in Finance, Electronics, Accident 


Prevention, Farming, Building, Services 


NO PIPE DREAM 


Today’s pipe smoker can carry a 
humidor around right in his pocket, 
thanks to the Clarvan Corp.’s (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) Mboist-Pak tobacco 
pouch. Made of vinylite plastic flex- 
ible film, possessing a low moisture 
vapor transmission rate, the pouch has 
a “built-in moisture control” which 
prevents tobacco from becoming stale. 
Equipped with a small Humipad blot- 
ter which can be dampened occasion- 
ally to maintain the tobacco’s moisture 
content, the pouch is highly flexible, 
can be rolled up conveniently to fit the 
pocket. 


VIBRATION TESTER 


Here’s a test table that vibrates and 
shakes like a freight car, even to the 
pitch and toss. It’s designed to test 





packages and products to be sure they 
arrive in good condition and will 
“work” without home tinkering. One 
hour’s test equals a coast-to-coast 
freight trip. In this way, packing meth- 
ods may be comparatively tested for 
efficiency and cost; freight damage 
losses will be reduced. 


OVERCOAT FOR METALS 


Peacetime builders have an addi- 
tional product with which to work. It’s 
the Koppers Co.’s “Plastipitch,” pro- 
tected metal for roofing and siding, 
for both industrial and agricultural 
structures. Used to coat—permanently 
—the surfaces and edges of flat, cor- 
rugated or V-crimp steel sheets, the 
treatment makes the material corro- 
sion-, chemical- and heat resistant, 
eliminates upkeep costs such as paint- 
ing and replacement. Added feature: 


Tough and elastic, the compound per. 
mits sheets to be bent and fabricated 
without harm. 


MIDGET TOOL 


A pneumatic tool, the size of a fat 
cigar, is expected to be a big time- and 
motion-saver in assembly operations 
using smaller-sized screws. Weighing 
only eight ounces, the tool is air. 
driven, can set these small sizes in 
rapid-fire automatic fashion, thereby 
eliminating slow manual operation. 
Manufactured by the Aero Equipment 
Corp., the tool also offers adapters and 
sockets for setting smaller sizes of nuts. 


“WATER HOLE" 


Add another electrical gadget for 
farm use. It’s a floating stock-tank de- 
icer, which provides livestock with 
drinking water during the cold Winter 
months by keeping a hole open in the 
ice forming on the surface of outside 
tanks. The device consists merely of a 
nickel-plated copper float, a‘ thermo- 
statically controlled heating element 
and a 15-foot, rubber-covered, water- 
and weather-resistant lead. Plugged 
into any 110 to 120 volt AC circuit, 
the de-icer operates at the low power 
rating of 300 watts even at tempera- 
tures far below zero. 


ELECTRIC EYE TRACER 


Electronic control now widens the 
scope of oxyacetylene cutting ma- 
chines. This tracing device radically 
simplifies steel cutting operations, and 
for the first time makes intricate de- 
sign cutting practical. The equipment 
may be installed in place of the manv- 
al or magnetic tracing device, can fol- 
low any angle, contour or corner with 
great accuracy. There’s said to be no 
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limitations to the variety of designs 
which may be cut. 


ALL-IN-ONE MORTGAGE 


“Packaged mortgages”—that’s the 
latest method for making home own- 
ing simpler and more pleasant. Instead 
of wrestling with a dozen installment 
accounts each month and paying high 
carrying charges, the cost of home 
equipment is simply added to the 
mortgage loan, with payments spread 
over the life of the mortgage. The 
National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
pelier, Vt., conceived the idea. 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


The legging and spat pictured here 
are specifically designed to accomplish 
three major 
purposes: (1) 
To afford com- 
plete leg pro- 
tection for 
foundry and 
other industri- 
al workers; 
(2) provide 
easy adjust- 
ment; and 
(3) give quick 
release. Avail- 
able in chrome 
leather, asbes- 
tos or fire-re- 
sisting duck, 
it’s designed to give full protection 
from instep to knee. 





ELECTRICAL BLACKSMITH 


The work of the “mighty smith” is 
now being done by an “electrical 
blacksmith,” developed by General 
Electric for obtaining greater produc- 
tion and accuracy in steel manufac- 
ture. It’s an automatic screw down 
control, which pre-sets the thickness to 
which metals are rolled into shape. 
Operated simply by a button, the in- 
strument can be run by an inexperi- 
enced worker. 


READERS’ SERVICE 


Something new in the gadget field 
is a device which automatically turns 
the pages of a book. A boon to dis- 
abled hospital patients, it’s operated 
simply with a slight downward move- 
ment of the reader’s chin. The inven- 
tion is the brain-child of R. F. Malina, 
of Bell Telephone Research Labora- 
tories. Power is supplied by a midget 
electric motor and a feather-touch 
nicro-switch. 
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THIS LOOKS LIKE A WAR PICTURE but it's right here in the U.S. A. It shows a part of a telephone 
cable-laying job. We're planning to install 2,100,000 miles of Long Distance circuits within a year. 


Lots of action 
on the 
Long Distance 
front” 





Long Distance calls are still at a high level 
and there’s still pressure on the wires. But 
we’re on the way to giving you more and 
better service than you’ve ever had before. 


Telephone factories are turning out equip- 
ment for peace with the same speed that 
they turned it out for war. All over the 
land, telephone men are laying cable, 
installing switchboards and working on 
new telephone buildings for the nation’s 
increased needs. 


_ It’s a tremendous job and it will take some 


time and a lot of money. But we’re going 
at it, eagerly and efficiently, with every 
resource at our command. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


ALBERT RAMOND 





“THEATRES EVERY WHERE'’’ 
December 7, 1945 
HE Board of Directors on December 
6, 1945 declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 37%c and an extra dividend 
of 12%c per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of the Company, payable 
December 31, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 

11, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Treasurer. 











& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 « Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 » 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
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INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, Presiwent 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-rPres. & Gen. COUNSEL 


League Chapter is Launched in Missouri 


OT only was a forward step in 

defense of free enterprise made 
in Chicago when the League sponsored 
a Public Utilities Forum on November 
29, as reported in our last issue, but, 
on the following day, history also was 
made. After participating in the all-day 
Chicago Forum, Major William Jack- 
man, director of member relations, 
went to St. Louis to meet with a group 
of business and professional leaders 
there. 

The St. Louis Stock Exchange made 
its facilities available for the meeting, 
which was attended by present and 
prospective members, both men and 
women investors. 

Major Jackman, talking on “A 
Challenge to Political Thinking,” said: 
“Like it or not, our nation’s capitol 
has become a pressure center. When a 
Senator or Congressman ponders his 
vote on any piece of legislation, he first 
evaluates its effect upon the organized 
vote of labor and agriculture. 


“It matters not that such a course 
is distasteful to the high-minded legis- 
lator: He has no alternative but to 
weigh the consequences of his vote, 
if he wants to be re-elected. And once 
a citizen enters the field of politics, 
usually he is going to stay in the lime- 
light as long as he can garner enough 
votes to defeat challengers.” 

After describing how the wheels go 
round in Washington, Jackman point- 
ed out that, although pressure groups 
seem destined to remain as a power 
in our legislative halls, there is a def- 
inite ray of hope that the unbalanced 
inequalities can be improved. 

He stated that the greatest single 
segment in our economic set-up con- 
sists of America’s millions of investors, 
whose influence heretofore has been 
largely futile. However, he reported 
progress in the League’s undertaking 
to mold this unorganized potential 
power into one effective group. 

“The answer to the present lack of 








CALL FOR 


PHILIP MORRIS 





YES SIR! 
THE CIGARETTE PROVED 
LESS IRRITATING TO 
THE NOSE AND THROAT, 
—THE CIGARETTE THAT’S 
FINER-TASTING...THAT’S 
BETTER TO SMOKE! 























balance in Washington is the imme. 
diate organization of State, County and 
City Chapters of the Investors League,” 
he declared. “When you compare the 
rough-shod effectiveness of Petrillo’s 
Musicians’ Union and the organized 
influence of John L. Lewis’ half-million 
miners with the potential power of 
fifteen million stockholders, you begin 
to see that the organization of this 
great force is the answer to successful 
defense of the rights of investors and 
to the perpetuation of the benefits of 
free competition.” 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed, one question raised had to do 
with the holders of insurance policies 
and a definition of the word “inves- 
tor.” The point was made that any 
individual who has a stake in America 
is eligible to join the League, includ- 
ing stock and bond holders, owners of 
insurance policies, real estate, equip- 
ment, etc. 

It was generally agreed that, to be 
truly effective, local chapters must be 
formed throughout the nation so that 
grass-roots influence be brought to 
bear upon National, State, County and 
City law makers. 

M. K. Lederer, well known in Mis- 
souri business circles, was named ‘as 
the League Representative for the 
State Chapter. In accepting this re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Lederer declared that 
offices would be opened immediately 
in the Landreth Building and that the 
investors of Missouri could be counted 
on “to move ahead, and quickly, in 
building a strong State organization, 
dedicated to the sober purpose of 
throwing their united strength on the 
side of preserving the traditional lib- 
erties of a free people and preserving 
for this and future generations their 
inherited rights to work, save, invest 
and enjoy the fruits of individual in- 
itiative and industry.” 

Six prominent business and pro- 
fessional leaders were selected to serve 
on the temporary Committee of Organ- 
ization, to function until the entire 
League membership in Missouri has 
opportunity to elect a permanent com- 
mittee. 

During 1946 the League hopes to 
create many State Chapters, forging, 
one by one, the links which will build 
a complete chain of influence and 
strength to withstand the inroads of 
State Socialism. 





Address all communications to INVESTORS 
Fampray Leacug, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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TO THE POINT 


While there appear to be many ad- 
yocates for those who find it advan- 
tageous to operate on money borrowed 
from others, no national figure has 
arisen to champion the cause of the 
investors, whether they are individuals, 


trust funds, corporations or endow- 
ment funds for religious, charitable or 
educational organizations.—J. STEw- 
ART BAKER, chairman, Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., New York. 


We cannot escape responsibility for 
evils being perpetrated on helpless peo- 





ple by the British and Dutch and 
French using American lend-lease 
weapons to force natives to work in 
the rubber plantations for $3.29 a 
month—11 cents a day. We must in- 
sist that these outrages stop.—CoL. 
Rosert R. McCormick, editor and 
publisher, Chicago Tribune. 
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109 STOCKS RATED. BUY" 





Who Is 
STANDARD & POOR’S 


Ever since 1860, this organiza- 
tion has assembled, analyzed, 
interpreted and published finan- 
cial and investment informa- 
tion. 


This vital material is used by 
virtually all large banks, secur- 
ity dealers, and increasing thou- 
sands of corporate and individ- 
ual investors. 

Since we cover continually thou- 
sands of widely held securities, 
we undertake a vast amount of 
fact-finding, research, statistical 
compilation and analysis. 


, can have this company’s confidential list of 109 stocks rated BUY 


as a part of the special offer below. 


We have literally put thousands of securities through the analytical sieve, 
discarding all but those which we consider outstandingly attractive. Recent 
prices of these 109 stocks showed: 18 selling under 30—39 between 30 and 


50—52 above 50. 
This Is Your Opportunity 


We will send you this confidential “‘buy”’ list 
of 109 common stocks with a 3-months’ 
trial subscription to THE OUTLOOK, a Ser- 
vice for Investors. It keeps you informed of 
important investment trends and develop- 
ments and enables you to invest with 
added safety. It brings you definite advice .. 


Which stocks to buy, and when 
Which stocks to hold 
















We maintain groups of highly 
trained experts, each member 
being carefully chosen for back- 
ground and knowledge of the 
industry to which heisassigned. 
We employ field investigators 
from coast to coast. 


Corporate executives are inter- 
viewed regularly. 

We secure important informa- 
tion of a type that never ap- 
pears in newspapers or corpo- 
rate statements. 

Our 6wn conclusions concerning 
every significant company are 
checked constantly with the 
men in closest touch with the 
problems we are investigating. 
In short... 


Standard & Poor's is The Larg- 


Advisory Organization in the 
World. 











Why Prompt Action Should EnableYou 
to Profit in the Second Phase of the 
Bull Market Which Appears Ahead 


There are tremendous forces in exist- 
ence which will spur this country into 
peacetime prosperity. 

Anticipated buying power and demand 
of the American people will be trans- 
lated into terms of corporation earnings 
which, in turn, are reflected in higher 
stock prices. Wise investors will appreci- 
ate this and lay the foundation now for 
future profits from common stocks. 


Which stocks to sell, and when 
Reinvestment advice. 


This Special Offer 
Brings You 


in addition to THE OUTLOOK: 


1. Standard & Poor’s confidential 
Buy list of 109 common stocks. 

2. A copy of S & P’s Stock Guide 
which gives you valuable infor- 
mation and definite market 
opinions on well over 3,200 
stocks—the most important is- 
sues listed on exchanges through- 
out the country and sold over 
the counter. 


est Statistical and Investment 3. A Security Record for your 
stocks and other security hold- 
ings so that you can have at all , 
times a complete and compre- 
hensive picture of your holdings. 


Also... 


How To Invest 
Successfully 


Bonus with this offer. A 
brochure that lays down in 
clear, non-technical lan- 
guage, the cardinal princi- 
ples of sound investing. 


Important for use with our 
confidential Buy List. 


Invaluable for the beginner 
—Important for the in- 
formed investor. 


ACT NOW-— SPECIAL OFFER 








The Most Important Period 


in 100 Years—Ahead! 


We have ahead of us in this country probably 
the most important period in 100 years...a 
“Good Times’’ era. 


This period will witness a great industrial 
boom that will sweep us on to a higher stand- 
ard ofliving than we have yet experienced. 
World trade will revive. New products will 
attain mass production. Venture capital will 
come out of hiding. 


yqee profits will rise to new peaks. Divi- 
den will advance more sharply. Money rates 
will remain low. 


All of this makes for a strong stock market. 
Indeed, we may witness buying and selling of 
securities on a scale that has not been ap- 
proached since the days of pyramided margin 
accounts. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Price $18—3 Months 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to 
The Outlook as directed below, starting at once 
and continue untilI notify you otherwise. 


AT NQ (‘a thelist of 109 stocks rated“buy” 
EXTRA (b) one copy of S & P’s Stock Guide 


(c)a tere to Invest 
1 
COST = \@) the Security Record Form 
3 MONTHS RATE D1 $18 Air Mail 1 $20.25 
1 YEAR RATE 0 $60 (You save $12) 
Air Mail 1D $69. 


Send no money—we will bill you. 


Address............. reer SES: ere 
City Zone........- 








State AT22-172 





STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization 


345 Hudson Street 


in the World. 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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WHAT STOCKS 
STILL LOOK CHEAP 
| do invesiment aduisers ? 


biti stocks _ near their 8-year 
high, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find issues that rank as in- 
vestment bargains.- Yet, in the eyes of 
some authorities, there are still stocks 
which appear undervalued, and which 
should sell substantially higher before 
this Bull Market ends. 


12 Issues Selected 
THE UNITED OPINION Bulletin 


reviews the issues most favored by 15 
leading financial authorities, and also 
features the 12 most recommended 
for current purchase. 


You will want to receive an intro- 
ductory copy of this exclusive report, 
without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-5 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ - Boston 16, Mass. 


“22 KEYS TO INCREASED 
PRODUCTION” 


4g EAA A Te Ty ency engineer 
to ideas in your plant when you can take some ‘22 
Keys to Production’’ Job Method — 
Forms tomatically—di dozens of 
saving, labor saving and cost reducing ideas ti 
a SS a San > a produc- 
tion jobs, complete with all directions, 
—y Ten day return 
free. Write + on your business letterhead or send 
purchase order to 


METHODS RESEARCH 
6235 EASTWOOD DR., KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 























THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


220th Dividend 





December 17, 1945 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the 
capital stock of $20 par 
value, payable January 2, 
1946, to shareholders of 
record December 20, 1945. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Mitton D. REINHOLD 
Cashier 

















MARKET OUTLOOK 






Reasons for Further Upswing 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES A 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


May June 





Last year’s high in stock market oc- 
curred in December, a month in which 
no bull market has ended. 

Ten other years saw best prices at- 
tained in December, by Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average. These are: 1944, 
1942, 1928, 1927, 1924, 1921, 1915, 
1905, 1904, 1900. It is important to 
observe that in each of these ten cases, 
the next year witnessed a good exten- 
sion of rise, average gain being about 
36 points, or 24%. 

Hence, on a purely historical basis, 
market outlook for 1946 is favorable. 
And there are more compelling reasons 
for expecting continuation of broad 
upswing in stocks. 


FIRST QUARTER PROSPECTS 


Conditions normally accompanying 
bull market tops are almost entirely 
lacking, and appear impossible of at- 
tainment before 1947 or later. End of 
bull market seems improbable until 
(1) peacetime industry has operated 
at about capacity for a considerable 
period, (2) prosperity is widespread, 
(3) “new era” prophecies become 
commonplace. 

First quarter prospects of industry 
and stocks depend partly upon devel- 
opments along wage-price front. 

Public opinion is beginning to lose 
patience with labor unions, whose 
strikes continue to delay production 
of sorely needed goods. Solution of 
wage problem will probably follow line 





September October November December a 


of least resistance, which means in- 
creased prices of goods. Both higher 
wages and higher prices are inevitable 
under prevailing monetary situation. 
About only question is, “How long can 
OPA hang on?” 

Inflation pressure threatens to grow 
in 1946, with continued large budget 
deficit, expanding purchasing power of 
consumers, and inability of industry to 
meet demand, particularly for durable 
goods. 

Among most promising stock groups 
for appreciation over next six to twelve 
months are: Oils, Coppers, Rails, 
Steels, Rail Equipments, Farm Imple- 
ments. 

Year’s best prices, on average, can 
be expected in last quarter. Some rough 
going may be encountered in March- 
April, but patience should be rewarded. 


NE TT TT TTT TTT TULL LLL Lec 


The plain fact is: Inflation is 
here. Everybody is grinding his 
own ax. Capital and business 
want lower taxes, less restraints, 
more profits. Labor wants higher 
wages. Politicians want happy 
voters. Quick and easy profits 
are giving investors an unhealthy 
flush. These is danger in this situ- 
ation.—JoHN CLIFFORD FOLGER, 
retiring president, Investment 
Bankers Association. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest will be listed in 
this new every-issue service to ForBEs read- 
ers. Address your request, by number, to 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


27. AnEAD WitH HicHway TRANSPORTA- 
tion: An 8-point program to be followed if 
highway transportation is to expand, ex- 
plaining concisely, convincingly the “whys” 
of each policy urged. 

28. Pensions, Bonus anp Prorit-SHARING 
Pians: Comprehensive study by one of the 
world’s largest banks on the “what, why and 
how” of pension, bonus and profit-sharing 
plans that are playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in many concerns. 

29. Aim Ace Map: Colorful semveduation 
of the world map from an air-age perspec- 
tive, showing the new concept of world 
travel and world trade. 

30. Om Inpustry Prospects: Study by 
research staff of large investment house 
showing ratios of net income to invested 
capital of seven leading companies, and 
drawing conclusions as to advisability of 
these stocks for investments. 


31. How to Start a SMALL Store: Ex- 
cellent, sober study by authority covering 
many angles that would-be retailers should 
know. Contains references for further study. 

32. Stanpinc Orpers For First-Ap 
Workers IN Inpustry: Uniform set of or- 
ders to serve as a guide for those who attend 
plant personnel on first-aid needs. Based on 
long experience with all types of industrial 
needs in this field. 

33. SELLING as A CAREER: Timely tips on 
what it takes to be a salesman, including 
Check List to see if reader is qualified, and 
12 steps on how to proceed if you want to be 
a salesman. 

34. An EmpLoyment Directory to Joss 
IN New York City: 64-page booklet with 
10 chapters covering every phase of job- 
seeking from analysis of individual’s abilities 
and aptitudes to a complete listing with 
addresses of agencies available for employ- 
ment or guidance. 

35. Wuat Is Tuis Trenp Towarp Future 
Security? Outlining the case for employee 
retirement and benefit plans to company ex- 
ecutives. 

36. Prorit ror Your Inpustry: Outstand- 
ing example of how one region is “selling 
itself” to industry as an ideal location. Color- 
ful yet factual presentation. 

37. Burpinc America’s Houses: Brief, 
lucid outline of the problems and elements 
that enter the picture when you decide to 
build a house. 

38. Service ror Service Men: Explain- 
ing simply and in detail the basic procedure 
of opening and maintaining a securities ac- 
count, with the answers to many questions 
often asked by experienced investors as well 


as new-comers. 
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SHOULD STOCKS BE 
BOUGHT NOW? 


Watch for the four market conditions which are outlined in our current 
Bulletin. You will be able to spot these conditions quickly and easily 
on the financial page of your daily paper. They should be present prior 
to any important reversal in the rise in stock prices since last Summer. 
With the market in new high ground as this is written on Decem- 
ber 11th, it will pay every investor and trader to keep these four factors 
firmly in mind during the next few weeks, for these reasons: 


(1) Certain of our studies have, for some time indicated probability 
of a large volume advance to start from about mid-December. 


(2) Two Cyclical Key Dates, one this month and another in January 
loom up as important because, 


(3) A substantial correction is shown to follow. 


But, wide price gains before these reversal dates will, undoubtedly, bring 
new highs in all leading market indices, and may, if our interpretation 
of the various technical and cyclical forces expected to be present during 
approaching upthrust is correct, create a situation unfavorable for new 
commitments. 


However, recent bullish signals on three low-priced and two medium- 
bracket issues suggest the wisdom of specific action in them at pre-de- 
termined price zones for substantial appreciation during the swift rise in 
1946 (not January). 


INTERESTED IN THESE STOCKS? 


In addition to the above important factors of TIMING, our staff has 
completed thumb-nail technical discussions (support and resistance 
levels and objectives) on the following 61 popular stocks—some of 
which you may now own or contemplate selling or buying: 


Allied Mills Cuban American Sugar National Can 
Allied Stores Cutler-Hammer National Gypsum 
American Bank Note Delaware & Hudson National Supply 
American Bosch Dome Mines New York Central 
American Locomotive Eagle-Picher Lead North American 
American Rolling Mill Engineers Public Service Northern Pacific 
American Steel Foundries Excello Corp. Northwest Airlines 
Am. Water Wks. & El. Fajardo Sugar Ohie Oil Co. 
American Woolen Farnsworth Radio Oliver Corp. 
Baldwin Lecomotive ; Flintkote n 
Baltimore & Ohio Pfd. General Cable Common 
Blaw-Knox General Cable “A” Sinclair Oil 
Bush Terminal Gillette Safety Razer Southern Pacific 
Canadian Pacific Graham-Paige Southern Railway 
Chicago Great West’n. Pfd. Granite City Steel Sparks- Withington 
Chicago Mail Order Greyhound Symington-Gould 
Celgate-Palmolive-Peet Illinois Central Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Celumbia Gas & Electric Libby McNeill & Libby U. S. Steel 
Continental Motors Leew’s, Inc. Vanadium 
Continental Oil of Del. Menégel Western Maryland Pfd. 
Miami Copper 


GET ACQUAINTED NOW! . 


To new readers only we will send: 


(1) Dates of probable tops for this rise which are cyclically indicated to precede 
a substantial downtrend. 


(2) Names and discussion of the three low and two medium-priced issues to be 
bought for the sweeping recovery of early 1946. 


(3) Terse, straight-to-the-point analyses of the 61 stocks, and 


(4) Next four Bulletins—all/ at a apne Year-end ond $4 
get-acquainted offer of only ‘ [] 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Third National Bank Bldg. Div. F-11 Springfield 3, Mass. 








“My Biggest Mistake” 


{Continued from page 17) 


production assistants. He studied com- 
plicated drawings of valves and timers. 
In his spare time he learned as much 
about patent law as the average attor- 
ney. Often he put in a 16-hour day. 
Since every dollar he owned was in- 
vested in Bendix stock, he was com- 
mitted 100% to seeing the machine 
through production. 


By the Fall of 1939 the first ma- 
chines were ready. Despite mournful 
predictions, they weren’t as compli- 
cated as predicted. Nevertheless, the 
first models had “bugs.” 

“Not only did they have ‘bugs’,” 
says Sayre, “but the ‘bugs’ had 
‘bugs’.” 

In the earliest Bendix washers, mo- 
tor bearings frequently burned out. 
Water flooded the motors through the 
transmission. People were having 
floods in their basements every time a 
hose would burst. But the most hope: 
ful note was consumer reaction itself. 
People would phone or wire the plant: 





“Send a repairman quickly. Come 
fix this dang-blasted machine. But 
don’t take it away.” 

Apparently. they liked the idea of 
an automatic washer, if only it could 
be made to tick. Sayre kept plugging. 
Convinced now that his first “hunch” 
was right, he determined to knock out 
the “bugs” in his machine. And today 
even his competitors admit he has one 
of the sweetest functioning home ap- 
pliances in the field. 

Right now Bendix is in full produc- 
tion. It was among the first war plants 
to achieve reconversion. As early as 
last September every Bendix dealer in 
the country had a floor sample of the 
1946 model washer. Eventually, iron- 
ing machines and household driers will 
be added to its line—but right now 
the company can’t see over the back- 
log of orders for washing machines. 

“This whole giant industry,” says 
Jud Sayre, “is a tribute to the lesson 
I found it hardest to learn: A business 
man must trust the courage of his own 
convictions.” 

Sayre believes this philosophy—and 


follows it! 





1. Former Alien 
Property Custo- 
dian, he also 
served in the 
Government dur- 
ing the war as 
head of the Fed- 
eral Economic 
Administration. 
Recently, he 
once more be 
came one of the “names in the news” 
when he was elected chairman of Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 





3. President of 
one of the most 
powerful CIO 
unions in the 
country, he 
charged the Iron 
& Steel Institute 
with using a 
“campaign of 
misrepresenta- 
tion.” Concern- 
ing a fact-finding board, he said it could 
not possibly do its job satisfactorily in 
30 days. 
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Who's News? 


These men have all figured prominently in the news recently. 
Can you identify them? Answers are provided below. 
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2. A Captain in 
the Navy, he is 
a leader in both 
Midwest and na- 
tional _ politics. 
At the annual 
meeting, in De- 
»cember, of the 
National Associ- 
ation of Manu- 
facturers in New 
York City, he called for “10 years of 
united, vigorous support” of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. 


4. Recently ap- 
pointed by Pres- 
ident Truman to 
head the first 
government - ap- 
pointed fact-find- 
ing board — to 
probe the Gener- 
al Motors strike 
situation. He is 
Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina and 
was formerly chairman of the recent 
labor-management conference. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., elected 
president of the Institute of Life Insur. 
ance. 

Ernest G. Brown, John P. Coe, H. 
Gordon Smith, John W. McGovern and 
Elmer H. White, elected vice-presi- 
dents of U. S. Rubber Co. 

Col. Frank J. Atwood, appointed 
director of purchases for Remington 
Rand, Inc. 

George M. Barnard, elected chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for 1946. 

Paul S. Ellison, director of Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion for Syl- 
vania Electric Products, elected chair- 
man of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 

E. A. Ward, elected president and 
a director of American District Tele- 
graph Co. (New Jersey) and its con- 
trolled companies. 

Paul B. Wishart, Arthur H. Lockrae, 
John E. Haines and C. D. Lyford, 
elected vice-presidents of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Byron Price, appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America. 

William E. Chase, president of 
Shatterproof Glass Co., elected a direc- 
tor of American Bantam Car Co. 

Louis D. Mann, appointed vice- 
president and general manager of 
Cities Service Refining Corp. at Lake 
Charles, La. 

Harry P. Davison, a vice-president 
and director of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
elected a director of American Brake 
Shoe Co. 

George D. Shaeffer, elected vice- 
president in charge of engineering of 
Gar Wood Industries. 

Edgar Kaiser, eldest son of Henry 
J. Kaiser, elected a member and vice- 
chairman of the board of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. 

Charles S. Cheston, elected a direc- 
tor of Philadelphia National Bank. 

Charles S. Garland, of Alexander 
Brown & Sons of Baltimore, elected 
president of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 

James W. McLaughlin, appointed 
New York regional manager for the 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 

George R. Prout and L. R. Boulware, 
elected vice-presidents of General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Dale Brown, of the National City 
Bank, Cleveland, elected president of 


the Financial Advertisers Association. 


FORBES 
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What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Fores will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
sine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
wiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—Kindly give me the names of some 
publications covering garages and super ser- 
vice stations. I am interested in diagrams, 
plans, ideas connected with the building of 
a large modern garage and service station.— 
B. A. GarpNEerR, Weston, Mass. 


A.—Trade magazines: Service Sta- 
tion News, 121 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. and the Super Service 
Station, 435 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Q.—I am interested in entering the hotel 
business. Are there any publications deal- 
ing with this field?—PeTer KApANTARs, 
Hammond, Ind. 


A.— Association: American Hotel 
Assn., New York, N. Y.; Trade Maga- 
zines: Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Hotel 
Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Hotel Monthly, 950 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIL; 
Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Q.—Could you tell me the names of some 
companies that make a root beer syrup?— 
F. L. Gray, Detroit, Mich. 


A.—We sugégest that you write to the 
following companies: Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., 3112 Kedzie Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Bowey’s, Inc., 401 W. Superior, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; The Julep Co., 353 W. Grand 
St., Chicago, Ill.; The Chas. E. Hires 
Co., 206 S. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q.—During the blackouts in London, the 
curbs at street intersections were marked 
with luminous paint. This gave me an idea 
which I am sure will be successful. Can 
you tell me where I can purchase a good 
luminous paint?—T. S. Foster, Dayton, 


Ohio. 


A.—Vita-Var Corp., 48 Albert Ave., 
Newark, N. J.; Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
789 Second Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Ault & Wiborg Corp., Dana & Thomas 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Q.—We would appreciate receiving fur- 
ther information about the method described 
in the article “It’s a Pipe” in a recent issue 
of Forses.—G. W. E. NicHoLson, vice-pres- 
ident, Union Bag and Paper Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


A.—Write to the Chemical Digest, 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Preferred Stock for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
250,000 Shares* 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $100 Per Share 
Plus accrued dividends, if any, from date of issue to date of delivery. 


* Such shares, along with shares of the Company's Common Stock, were made avail- 
able for exchanges to the holders of the Company's 274,085 outstanding shares of $6 
Cumulative Preferred Stock under the Company's Exchange Offer described in its 
Prospectus dated December 10, 1945. Said Exchange Offer expired December 17, 1945. 

A total of 129,222 shares of $6 Cumulative Preferred Stock surrendered under said 
Exchange Offer are exchangeable for a like number of shares of $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, leaving 120,778 shares of $4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock to be 
purchased by the several Underwriters. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 


underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer this 
Stock in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation Hallgarten & Co. 


Incorporated 
A. G. Becker & Co. Central Republic Company Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Incorporated (Incorporated ) 


Hornblower & Weeks Lee Higginson Corporation 
The Wisconsin Company Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incorporated ) 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 
W. C. Langley & Co. 


December 19, 1945 
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YOU TOO CAN BECOME 
A SUCCESSFUL INVESTOR 


Do you know of a single reason why you should not become a member of the 
rapidly growing group of far-sighted investors who rely upon FINANCIAL WORLD te 
aid them in planning and maintaining a more advantageous investment program? It is 
true you can save $15 yearly by NOT subscribing, but this false economy is likely to 
result in investment mistakes that may amount to thousands of dollars. 


Why not face this situation frankly? You probably have only a smattering of 
the vital facts and figures about America’s leading corporations. Result: when you invest 
it will be largely luck if you happen to buy wisely. Our exclusive business fer 43 years 
has been to study investments and to assist our subscribers in selecting sound, undervalued 
securities and avoiding doubtful issues. 


We do not pretend to guess which stocks are going up next week, or next month, 
because our advice is intended for génuine investors who are primarily interested in 
developing a well-balanced group of holdings for income and safety, with secondary 
emphasis upon long-term market appreciation possibilities. We encourage sound investing 
—not gambling. Hereafter, buy securities only when you know the pertinent facts that 
determine their REAL VALUES and suitability to your needs. Let us help you find the 
REAL VALUES. 


‘‘WHAT’S HAPPENING 
TO RAILROAD EARNINGS ?’’ 


Why the recent sharp and sudden shrinkage in net earnings for numerous railroads 
that, previously, had been reporting substantial profits? Every owner of railroad securities 
should read the frank answer to this question in December 12th FINANCIAL WORLD 
because it contains surprising facts—some really good news. You will receive a free 
reprint of the above article if you subscribe within the next ten days. 


BECOME A WISER INVESTOR by sending $15 for a yearly subscription, or $7.50 
for six months. You will receive (a) FINANCIAL WORLD weekly, (b) our stock ratings 
and data book monthly, and may use (c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege as per 
rules. You will also receive: “10 Stocks In Line For Higher Dividends”, “5 Stocks For 
The Coming Business Rise”, “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll” (500 stocks with their annual 
dividends since 1935 or before), “What Can I Do About Inflation?”’, and “10 Big Bene- 
ficiaries of Excess Profits Tax Repeal’. Return “ad” with full address including postal 
zone, and check or money ordér for $15 or $7.50. (Your Money Back in 30 days if not 
satisfied.) Add only 75 cents for “104 PREMIER PEACE STOCKS”, or remit $1 for book 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


(FOUNDED 1902) 


86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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Pre-Fabricated Houses 


(Continued from page 23) 


bought through local lumber dealers, 
of which there are 21,000 in the na- 
tion, who will arrange for erection by 
local crews. Most other large pre- 
fabricators will make arrangements 
with their own dealers or local con- 


struction gangs to handle erection.. 


Only in a few instances will the manu- 
facturer attempt to sell home shells on 
the same basis that building materials 
are sold. 

One obstacle to distribution has 
been the red tape of mortgage financ- 
ing and the mass of FHA paper work. 
Much of the advantage of single-day 
erection time is lost on loans that re- 
quire from three to six weeks in the 
processing. As a solution, Foster Gun- 
nison, for one, has turned to the na- 
tion’s 5,000-odd Savings and Loan in- 
stitutions to give quick financing. 
Through his Gunnison Homes Insti- 
tute, a basic course for mortgage lend- 
ers started last February, he has over- 
come much of investment’s opposition 
to pre-fabrication. He found, however, 
that each institution had its own form 
of mortgage application, its own rate 
of interest and its own term of mort- 
gage. Competition within a city or 
area caused fluctuations and chiseling. 


PACKAGED FORMULA 


Gunnison decided to package his 
mortgage financing, as well as his 
product, and he established a standard 
fortn of mortgage application. Then, 
through conferences with hundreds of 
Savings and Loan officials who had at- 
tended the Institute, he was able to 
standardize the interest rate and term 
of mortgage on his houses at 5% on a 
20-year mortgage in an amount equal 
to 80% of the value of the house and 
lot. This packaged formula not only 
avoided customer confusion but made 
loan processing simpler for the lending 
institutions. Also, it enabled the manu- 
facturer to standardize all monthly 
terms of payment, including extras 
and optional features, which are quot- 
ed to the purchaser in terms of addi- 
tional monthly payments. 

As to design, it is the optional fea- 
tures which give endless variety to the 
pre-fabricated house. In fact, it is un- 
necessary for two houses ever to look 
alike. As an example, most basic de- 
signs may be constructed on either a 
right-hand or left-hand layout. One 
company has a wing package which 





can be added to any of the four corner 
rooms to lengthen them by four feet. 
An optional front porch, end porch, 
end arcade, rear arcade, a garage and 
a fireplace also add to the individual- 
ity. There may be a full basement, a 
partial basement or no basement at all. 
Besides, there are numerous items of 
architectural treatment, such as long 
or short window shutters, window 
boxes, entrance hoods, _ pilasters, 
plaques and wrought-iron rails. Varie- 
ty in color is attained by supplying the 
roof, shutters and window boxes in 
different shades. 


NEW MATERIALS 


Standardization and a high speed 
of production are, of course, indis- 
pensable to large output and low costs. 
It is a corollary that speed of produc- 
tion can often be increased by improv- 
ing the quality of materials used. This, 
too, was the experience of the automo- 
bile companies which speeded up con- 
veyor lines by changing from wood 
parts to dimensionally stable steel. 

One of the important new improve- 
ments is the bonded panel. Some bond- 
ed panel pre-fab houses withstand a 
wind load of 200 miles an hour, as 
compared with 70 miles an hour for a 
conventional home. With bonded 
panels, which in some cases have an 
insulation value of 22 inches of con- 
crete, the home is airtight and has 
four-way insulation—in the floors, 
walls, ceilings and even in the parti- 
tions between rooms, reducing the 
heating costs by one-half. 

Along the production line a surpris- 
ing amount of simplification and stand- 
ardization has been accomplished. At 
the Gunnison plant, for instance, side 
walls and partitions for eight basic 
sizes of houses and their reversals re- 
quire only 26 types of standardized, 
interchangeable, four-foot-wide panels, 
which are fabricated, stalled and com- 
pletely finished at the plant. For the 
floors, ceilings, gable ends and roofs, 
17 more types of panels are required, 
making a total of 43. 

All Gunnison plant operations have 
been subdivided into simple, repetitive 
tasks and transportation of materials 
between the various work stations is 
by motor-driven chain conveyor. 
Speeds of the conveyors are synchro- 
nized so that all the panels for a com- 
plete home arrive at the shipping dock 
every 25 minutes. 

While panels are being processed 
and conveyed to the shipping platform, 





all other parts are moving to the same 
destination. The heating equipment is 
completely assembled and 
panels, interior trim and the various 
cabinets and items of architectural 
treatment are packed. Every shipment 
also includes an erection box, contain- 
ing necessary small items such as nuts, 
bolts, speed wrenches, lighting fixtures, 
towel rods, soap dishes, even a kit for 
polishing the completed job. Each in- 
dividual dwelling is shipped in a sep- 
irate freight car. 

Although several of the larger com- 
panies are aiming at mass production 
by Spring, the plans of numerous other 
firms in the field are less definite. One 
encouraging factor is the apparent 
willingness of the steel industry to 
enter the field as a partner. In the past, 
the steel industry and the plywood and 
other material interests have not al- 
ways agreed upon pre-fabrication. The 
acquisition of Gunnison Homes by the 
U. S. Steel Co. last year indicated a 
trend. 

One interesting development is the 
arrangement by which the Buffelen 
Lumber and Manufacturing Co. of 
Tacoma, Wash., will produce the ply- 
wood-and-glue parts for the “Home- 
Ola” two-story house of the Willisway 
System of Chicago. Manufactured sec- 
tions from Tacoma- will be shipped 
direct to the dealers. Similarly, all steel 
parts—chassis (framework), window 
frames, plumbing assemblies and elec- 
trical units—will be manufactured by 
the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co. and 
shipped to the dealer direct from 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


BENEFICIAL TO ALL 


Much of the opposition to pre-fabri- 
cation will disappear when it becomes 
evident that the same interests which 
now profit by increased construction 
activity will in general benefit from 
the miracle of the factory-built home. 
New dwellings, factory built or tailor 
made, require building materials, fix- 
tures and fittings. Their merchandising 
will still necessitate sites, financing, 
transportation and erection labor. 
Realtors, loan companies and local 
builders will participate in this ex- 
panding business. Certainly home pur- 
chasers will benefit. Not only will mass 
factory output bring better materials 
in pre-fabricated housing but eventu- 
ally it will lower prices and force com- 
petitive improvements in new materials 
and construction methods upon con- 
ventional builders. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Care Needed in Purchasing Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE Dow-Jones industrial aver- 

ages were 150 a year ago. After 

a reaction of 10 points around 
the time of the Japanese surrender, the 
averages advanced from 160 in August 
to 196 in December. The rapid, exten- 
sive rise in the last four months should 
logically be followed by a resting pe- 
riod, or irregularity. This might occur 
in the early part of 1946. 

Whether it occurs then or later, I 
do not believe the averages have 
reached their peak for this bull market. 

Reactions should naturally be great- 
est in stocks which advanced most, 
such as air lines and liquors. 

The peak of the last bull market was 
194, made in 1937. This was accom- 
panied by a crest in business. 


STILL FAR TO GO 


Not only has the post-war boom not 
redched its peak; it has scarcely 
started! 

An enormous world demand for 
products of all kinds has accumulated. 
The removal of the excess-profits tax 
should permit many increased divi- 
dends, unless the Government goes 
haywire in its price-control policies. 
The problem here is still Americanism 
vs. Socialism. 

The OPA is due to expire next June. 
Its continuance is desired by govern- 
ment. “planners” and others whose 
ultimate aim is Socialism or Com- 
munism. In peacetime OPA price con- 
trols are un-American, are destructive 
of the traditional American system of 
free private enterprise. 

The attitude of the OPA has been 
partly responsible for the current 
strikes. The strikes will be settled, of 
course; but the effect on. corporate 
earnings cannot yet be estimated. 


UNFAIR PRICE POLICY 


Certainly, the steel industry, for ex- 
ample, has received an unfair deal 
from the OPA. The un-inflated book 
value of United States Steel common 
is around $150 a share; yet, in recent 
years, a dividend of not over $4 has 
been paid—just about covered by earn- 
ings. In prosperous times a dividend 
of $7 on this book value (less than 


5%), would be more in line with fair 
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governmental treatment, which inves- 
tors have a right to expect and de- 
mand. 

Should Congress vote to continue 
the OPA, a new look at the stock mar- 
ket outlook would be necessary. 

During the coming year, the inter- 
national scene should clear. Domesti- 
cally, overdue steps might be taken to 
remove the unfair double taxation of 
corporate earnings. 


INFLATIONARY FACTORS 


The inflationary implications of the 
Government’s financial and other pol- 
icies continue. There is no end in 
sight to the mounting national debt, 
or low money rates. 

Obviously, more care is needed now 
when making purchases than two or 
three years ago. Yet I believe there 
are numerous stocks—mentioned be- 
low, which still:have room for further 
substantial advance, with not too great 
risk. These stocks include various 
groups such as agriculture, building, 
etc. Wide diversification is always ad- 
visable. 


Allied Mills 
Deere 

' General Refractories 
Harbison Walker 
Union Carbide 
Allis Chalmers 
General Electric 
Commercial Investment Trust 
American Stores 
California Packing 
Libby, McNeil 
Montgomery Ward 
National Cash Register 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Socony-Vacuum 
Sinclair Oil 
Goodyear 
U. S. Lines 
U. S. Steel 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Universal Leaf Tobacco 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Consolidated Edison 
American Can 
American Laundry Machine 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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IS 
EVERYBODY 


destined to 
make money 
in this market? 


Is a real runaway market in the mak- 
ing—a continuation of the “easy way to 
riches?” Or should profits be clinched 
immediately on the basis that the bull 
market is nearing its end? 

Plainly, the time has come when it is 
just as important to give thought as to 
how you can protect your capital as well 
as accelerate its growth. This calls for 
real professional market skill, a faculty 
not recently needed because 
Thus Far the Market Has Been Too Easy 


Because stocks have been rising virtuall 
masse, and money has been made with li or 
no real investment effort, many have f 
careless habits of buying. 

True, the rise may be far from a Yet 
some stocks should actually be SOLD at these 
3 and others should be BOUGHT AND 


This week’s GARTLEY FORECAST may 
serve you as an important market guids i 
months to come. It plainly analyzes 
trends that will determine the course of the 1946 
stock market, especially the industries into which 
you should channel your capital. Of immediate 
importance are the Gartley selected groups of: 
25 low and moderate-priced issues . . . 16 out- 
standing growth situations - 10 low-priced 


These outstanding stocks will be made avail- 
able to you during the period of the following 


SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER 

Current issue plus the next five issues, which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience for @ 
ee eg eee ere oe $3 oO 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 








Your dividend notice in 

ForBEs directs nationwide at- 

tention of influential investors 

in finance and industry to 
your company. 
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THOUGHTS 





... On the Business of Life 


The valleys of America await their 
full development. The time has come, 
now that materials and manpower are 
more plentiful, to press forward. The 
days of the pioneer are not dead. The 
development of our natural resources 
calls for men of courage, of vision, of 
endurance, just as in the pioneering 
days of old. —Harry S. TRuMAN. 


Let us read with method, and pro- 
pose to ourselves an end to what our 
studies may point. The use of reading 
is to aid us in thinking. 

—Epwarp GIBBON. 


If we begin with certainties, we shall 
end in doubts; but if we begin with 
doubts, and are patient in them, we 
shall end in certainties. —BAacon. 


Iron rusts from disuse, stagnant wa- 
ter loses its purity and in cold weather 
becomes frozen; even so does inaction 
sap the vigors of the mind. 

—LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


A man who has committed a mis- 
take and doesn’t correct it is commit- 
ting another mistake. —ConFuctus. 


Well arranged time is the surest 
mark of a well arranged mind. 


—PITMAN. 


There is nothing so useful to man 
in general, nor so beneficial to par- 
ticular societies and individuals, as 
trade. This is that alma mater, at 
whose plentiful breast all mankind are 
nourished. —FIELDING. 


Those who can command themselves, 
command others. —HAzLitt. 


Many men who spend an hour a day 
in physical exercises to keep fit refuse 
to spend an hour a week in the culti- 
vation of their morals and their ethics. 
We have put so much stress on devel- 
oping muscles and so little emphasis 
on developing our souls that our chil- 
dren are beginning to doubt if we have 
any souls at all. 

—ALLEN E. Caxton, D.D. 


Set the course of your lives by the 
three stars—sincerity, courage, unsel- 
fishness. From these flow a host of 
other virtues. . . . He who follows 
them and does not seek success, will 
attain the highest type of success, that 
which lies in the esteem of those 
among whom he dwells. 

—Dr. Monroe E. Deutscu. 


People seldom improve when they 
have no other model but themselves to 
copy after. —GOoLDsMITH. 


Selfishness is the root and source of 
all natural and moral evils —EMMoNns. 


The man who cannot enjoy his own 
natural gifts in silence, and find his 
reward in the exercise of them, will 
generally find himself badly off. 

—GOETHE. 


It is not only what we do, but also 
what we do not do, for which we are 
accountable. —MOLIERE. 


Half the secret of getting along with 
people is consideration of their views; 
the other half is tolerance in one’s own 
views. —DaniEL FROHMAN. 


Genius is entitled to respect only 
when it promotes the peace and im- 
proves the happiness of mankind. 

—Lorp Essex. 


The worth of a state, in the long 
run, is the worth of the individuals 
composing it. —J. Sruart Mixt. 





A TEXT 


The work of righteousness 
shall be peace; and the effect 
of righteousness quietness and 
assurance forever. 

—IsataH 32:17. 


Sent in by A. M. Rafter, West 
New York, N. J. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














The pulpit will not fulfill its func. 
tion by merely thundering “Thou shalt 
nots.” The church, together with the 
home, the school and all community 
agencies must provide constructive and 
creative activities for parents as well 
as for youth. 

—Rawpu W. Socxman, D.D, 


Life, with all its sorrows, cares, per- 
plexities and heartbreaks, is more in- 
teresting than bovine placidity, hence 
more desirable. The more interesting 
it is, the happier it is. 

—WiLuiaM Lyon PHELps, 


Such as thy words are, such will 
thine affections be esteemed; and such 
as thine affections, will be thy deeds; 
and such as thy deeds will be thy life. 

—SocratEs, 


Every moment of resistance to temp- 
tation is a victory. —FABER. 


We protract the career of time by 
employment, we lengthen the duration 
of our lives by wise thoughts and use- 
ful actions. Life to him who wishes not 
to have lived in vain is thought and 
action. —ZIMMERMANN. 


The eyes of other people are the 
eyes that ruin us. If all but myself 
were blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture. 

—FRANKLIN. 


In the scientific world I find just 
that disinterested devotion to great 
ends that I hope will spread at last 
through the entire range of human 
activity—H. G. WELAs. 


Where secrecy or mystery begins, 
vice or roguery is not far off. 
—JOHNSON. 


He that fancies himself very en- 
lightened, because he sees the de- 
ficiencies of others, may be very igno- 
rant, because he has not studied his 
own. —BULWER. 


Every violation of truth is a stab at 
the health of human society. 


—EMERSON. 


Learning without thought is labor 
lost; thought without learning is peril- 
ous. —COonFUucivs. 

* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








Bning 1944-45, Union Pacific paid tribute to American 
industry on its radio program “Your America”, broadcast 
each week over a nation-wide network. Representatives of 70 
major industries were given the opportunity to present the 
dramatic story of their respective industry’s contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. 


Union Pacific—along with other railroads—was then engaged 
in moving vital wartime materials. Industry and the nation 
generally knows what a tremendous task that was and how 
efficiently it was accomplished. 


Today, Union Pacific is prepared to continue its assistance 
to industry by speeding the distribution of peacetime com- 
modities. Equipment, facilities and personnel are geared to 
provide unexcelled service. 


A staff of trained traffic men stand ready at all 
times to cooperate with shippers. 


For fast, dependable freight and passenger service... . 
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and mercantile sites in the 
territory it serves. Address 


-- q Union Pacific Railroad, 
| S ij genre Omaha, Nebraska. 


The Frogressue 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Sthalegic Middle Loulé 
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“Calling all industrialists ... calling all factory planners 


investigate the many natural and man-made advantages you 


can enjoy in the territory served by Precision Transportation 


“This is the voice of the Norfolk and Western Railway coming 


to you over the ‘steel network’ — a network that extends through 
J Let the Norfolk and Western’s 


Industrial and Agricultural 
any rivers .. . - Department at Roanoke, Vir- 
Here you ..will. find a ‘tax structure that is ginia, assist you in locating 

or relocating your plant. 


heavily wooded forests, across mountains, through broad’ fértile 
valleys, - a territory that is richly endowed 


by Mother, re. 
friendly to industry: skilled, ntl native In laber.’ 
7 J 


Be MM ersitory are an abundanée of many taw materials re- 
quiped. -by‘a «wide variety of industries maki roducts that are « | 
d products that are Cc ste is conducive 
maximum production: 
its of superior all-purpose bitu 


” 


"And © are the world's 


4 over 
coal. 


pn Transportation” of the Norfolljmd Western serves 


from Maryland-south ito Nort: Carolina; from the 
coast-amd the ice-free Port 
ij RAILWAY. 


Ohio east to the Atla 
of Norfolk, Va. Investigate this ductiv 
FOR BETTER PLANT. LOCATIONS 





